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To the teacher with boys in a class by themselves 


You know who they are. They’re the ones whose experi- 
ments always come out just right. Whose minds grasp the 
tougher mathematical problems quickly . . . who seem to 
take a delight in discovering the wonders of the world 
through the beauty of science. 


We at American Oil Company meet boys (and girls) like 
this every time we take part in a high school career con- 
ference. Make no mistake, they know where they’re 
headed. Electronics. Physics. Any one of a dozen sciences 
or specialized engineering fields could be the choice. 


They have the talent and ability. That’s obvious. The 
unfortunate hitch, in many cases, is the lack of adequate 
preparation. So many still need the counsel and guidance 
of parents and teachers. 

As you know, students interested in science and engineering 
must plan early and wisely. They should start building a 


foundation in junior high school. Mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and other sciences should be musts. English gram- 
mar, composition and speech courses are vital to communi- 
cating technical and scientific ideas. 


Your counsel and guidance play a tremendous role in 
starting these young people right. And as educators, you 
know that few things in life can be so rewarding. At 
American Oil, we recognize and gratefully accept our 
responsibilities, too. Through grants to education and 
scholarship programs, we’re providing more opportunities 
for young Americans to find their future in the challenging 
field of petroleum research. 
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You MEAN WE'RE 
SOMETHING SPECIAL? 


| GES! - 


s EDUCATORS 
You ARE 


“CLASSIFIED Risks 
FOR AUTO INSURANCE 


Automobile Insurance rates are based on 
facts and figures. These prove beyond 
all doubt that certain classes of drivers 
have fewer automobile accidents .. . 
and are therefore entitled to substantial 
reductions from “standard” rates! This, 
in addition to the fact that we deal direct- 
A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY ly with you without paying a salesmans 
commission enables us to give you lower 


CLASSIFIED RISK rates. If you qualify as a “classified” 


car owner, it will pay you to complete 


and mail the inquiry form below. Doing 
INSURANCE CORP. so places you under no obligation. 
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SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No Protection throughout the United States 
broker or agent commission to pay .. . you and Canada .. . exceptionally prompt 
SAVE. the difference. and reliable claims service. 





Recommended and endorsed by the Wisconsin Education Association 
WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 



































CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE 12 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
NAME : 
1. Occupation 

HOME ADDRESS at's 

STREET CITY ZONE 2. Is car customarily driven to and from 

work? 
COUNTY Yes No 

DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE (S) : i 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE 3. od drivers = 23 give: dies 
PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES Send Coupon In For Rates Only— 

MONTH DAY YEAR This Is Not A Contract! 
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WEA Executive 
Committee Minutes 
Summary 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Oct. 27, 1961, 7:30 P.M. 


Discussed convention details. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to present the budget to the 
Representative Assembly, Novem- 
ber 2. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Treasurer's report. 

Authorized the attendance of the 
1961 and 1962 Executive Committee 
members and WEA TEPS Commis- 
sion members at the Regional TEPS 
Conference in Chicago January 15- 
16, 1962, with allowance for round 
trip rail fare from home town to Chi- 
cago and necessary living expenses. 

Selected the school board mem- 
ber to receive the annual WEA 
School Board Award for 1961. 

Discussed WEA representation at 
the NEA convention. Authorized al 
lowance for round trip first class rail 
fare (not including Pullman) from 
home town to Denver plus $125 for 
living expenses. 


Authorized the WEA to arrange 
bus transportation via Greyhound to 
Denver and return at cost, if there 
is a demand from the membership. 

Approved the formation of local 
education associations at Baldwin- 
Woodville, Bonduel, Cashton, Cole- 
man, Eastern Blackhawk, Gays Mills, 
Gillett, Hartford Elementary, Home- 
stead, Lena, Lomira, Mellen, Mon- 
dovi, New Berlin, Palmyra, Suring, 
Thorp, Union Grove, Washburn, and 
Waterford. 

Discussed meeting of WEA presi- 
dents in the spring and WEA Work- 
shop in the fall. Approved a WEA 
Workshop at Stevens Point August 
15-17, 1962. 

In response to a request from the 
Kenosha Education Association, 
financial assistance was authorized 
in the case involving the dismissal 
of a Kenosha teacher. 

* * * 


Summary 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Friday, Nov. 17, 1961, 
7:30 P.M. 


Approved payment of bills. 
Treasurer Moseng reported that 


the Association had received over 
$30,000 more than recorded on a 
corresponding date last year. 

Considered a letter from the Wau- 
watosa Education Association per- 
taining to the practice of presenting 
resolutions directly to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly without previous 
consideration by the Resolutions 
Committee. Agreed to study the 
question and act on it later. 

Considered the possibility of dis- 
continuing the use of Bruce Hall of 
the Milwaukee Auditorium on Fri- 
day of the convention. 

Referred the question of repre- 
sentation of the county superintend- 
ent’s office in the WEA Representa- 
tive Assembly to the Locals 
Committee “with possible help from 
the Constitution Committee.” The 
matter of affiliation of professional 
members of the county superintend- 
ent’s office arises from recent legisla- 
tion requiring all areas of the state 
to be in a high school district by 
July 1, 1962. 

Approved the use of the WEA 
mailing lists by the University of 
Wisconsin to send to all teachers the 

(Turn to Page 4) 
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.. TEACHERS "KNOW" 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE, 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 


@ STABILITY AND PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR mane xanmndevtear 


LOCAL OFFICE 
Write for Particulars 


606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON/ILLINOIS 
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Physical fitness of all people is one of the vital needs of our push- 
button civilization. To provide wholesome outdoor exercise, skating 
may be the answer for a vast majority of people in Wisconsin. Thru- 
out the winter months, thousands enjoy the crisp and invigorating 
atmosphere as they use the hundreds of rinks in city and village. It 
is a part of our physical fitness program which we have emphasized 
by a series of articles in the Journal of Education entitled “The Foun- 
dations for Physical Education” by Leonard A. Larson, director of 
the Department of Men’s Physical Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Our photograph by William Wollin shows a public rink in the 
Village of Shorewood, a suburb of the City of Madison. 











Best Wishes 
To Each and All 


God Bless Us Everyone. 
Tiny Tim—Dickens’ Christmas Carol 


At this time of the year we often hear the echo of 
Tiny Tim’s Christmas Greeting echoing far and wide. 
Our world today should remember and consider these 
words in the many crises in which it finds itself. 

This is the time when WEA committees are being 
organized and committee chairmen begin planning 
their work for the coming year. Thanks to you, local 
presidents, for the replies I received to my letter for 
interested, competent committee workers. I was so 
happy that I had replies early and could make good 
use of them. I wish I might have used all the names 
you sent me but committees need to be balanced ac- 
cording to districts, sex, and segments of the profes- 
sion. The members of the various committees are all 
diligent workers and continually give of their time and 
energy to attend meetings and decide issues. 

Our WEA membership is at an all time high and 
apparently the locals, too, are off to a good start. Our 
membership in our national professional organization, 
NEA, has lagged, altho it, too, is growing. As our WEA 
represents us at the state level, so the NEA represents 
us on the national level. It has often been said, “A 


chain is as strong as its weakest link.” Let’s strengthen 
our chain by joining wholeheartedly in the programs 
of our local, state, and national organizations. Altho 
monetary support is necessary, giving of our time and 
effort is even more important. 

It’s time to start thinking about our delegates to 
NEA in Denver, Colorado next summer. It would be 
wonderful for Wisconsin to have full representation 
there instead of 50% as we had at Atlantic City. Many 
local educational associations had sufficient NEA mem- 
bership to entitle them to an accredited delegate to the 
national convention, but were not represented. 

As we settle down to the work of educating our 
“junior citizens” try not to forget our own obligations 
of citizenship. It is necessary to be informed upon the 
many local, state, national, and international issues 
confronting our communities and nation. We cannot 
solve the problems, but we can be alert to them and 
their implications. 

As you are reading this issue of the Journal you are 
hearing the Christmas Good Wishes of many persons. 
May I add my personal Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year, and best wishes for a wonderful year. 

EpitH LueDKE 
WEA President 








WEA EXEC. COMMITTEE ... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


1962 summer school catalogue, cost 
to be borne by the University. 

Nominations were made for va- 
cancies in the membership on the 
Wisconsin TEPS Commission for 
secondary and administrative 
groups. Appointments are to be 
made by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Attorney’s fees to aid a Kenosha 
teacher in suit against the Kenosha 
Board of Education were allowed. 

Staff salaries were approved and 
a committee is to be appointed to 
study WEA staff salaries. 

Considered the method of electing 
WEA official delegates to the NEA 
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convention. Approved the plan that 
each WEA member be allowed to 
vote for only one delegate in his 
district and that the ballot shall have 
space for only one name. The two 
nominees in each district having the 
highest number of votes shall be de- 
clared the winners. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
WEA membership to date for 1961: 
regular, 32,285; student, 2,283; re- 
tired, 247; bookmen, 46. Member- 
ship in NEA is 11,175. 

Authorized President Edith 
Luedke to represent the WEA at the 
Milwaukee Teachers Association 
60th Anniversary Dinner. 


H. C. WEINLIcK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary 
Financial Report 


October 1961 


Balance on hand Oct. 1. .$ 22,977.30 
Receipts in Oct. ....... 271,614.07 


$294,591.37 
Expenditures in Oct. ...$ 61,377.76 


Balance in Bank Nov. 1. . $233,213.61 


Total of Other 


Accounts $124,507.67 


Lioyp R. MosEeNG 
Treasurer 
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Photographs by Bruce Johnson 


Badger High—the home of Project '61. 


F YOU were asked to deliver the 

message at high school gradua- 
tion, how would you respond? After 
all, who is in a better position to 
evaluate and interpret the record of 
graduating seniors than the teachers 
who have guided them in their scho- 
lastic endeavors. How would you 
turn this valuable insight into a 
meaningful message? 

This was the objective of Project 
61, a new idea in commencement 
programming. 

It was an active interest in pho- 
tography and the unique position of 
the senior English teacher which 
were the prime ingredients in this 
effort. Thru the use of color slides 
and an accompanying narrative, the 
Class of 1961 at Badger High School 
of Lake Geneva came under the 
scrutiny of their teachers, their prin- 
cipal, the realistic and honest eye of 
the camera, and the people into 
whose world they were graduating. 
These seniors were shown in their 
academic routine; they were pre- 
sented with a message; they were 
interpreted as a class and as 
individuals. 

The idea for the project was born 
the day after graduation 1960. Su- 
perintendent Vernon Pollock, Prin- 
cipal Karl Reinke, and I were dis- 
cussing graduations and _ speakers. 
Altho the speaker had been excel- 
lent that year, it was generally 
agreed that the effectiveness of any 
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one particular talk is unpredictable. 
A speaker does not know the class 
he is addressing; he is unaware of 
class characteristics that might aid 
him in interpreting and inspiring a 
group of seniors. 


Student Teaching Project 


I happened to mention a piece of 
work I had done while student 
teaching at Wisconsin State College 
at Platteville. Since my assignment 
was second semester eighth grade 
English, I was in a position to help 
with their graduation. We presented 
a program of slides as part of a play 
presented by the class. Accompanied 
by a narrative, the slide segment 
showed students at work and play 
in and out of school. 

Much to my surprise Mr. Pollock 
suggested we try such an experiment 
with the Class of 1961. With the 
deadline 12 months away it was easy 
to say yes. 

To give you an idea of what we 
were getting into, sample some of 
the problems. 


@ How do you honor 132 seniors, 
bringing as many of them into the 
limelight as possible, still achieving 
unity? 

e@ How do you work 14 departments 
into the sequence without unduly 
slighting any of the 33 courses 
involved? 


@ How do you weave a meaningful 
narrative from 750 slides? 


e How do you interpret a whole class 


Project 
61 


Originality, initiative, coopera- 
tion, enthusiasm, pride in ac- 
complishment, perseverance, 
hard work —together they pro- 
duced a commencement pro- 
gram in 1961 at the Badger 
High School, Lake Geneva, 
which presented a meaningful 


message to parents and students. 


BRUCE JOHNSON 
Badger High School 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 








so that the message strikes an ap- 
propriate tone? 

e How do you bestow credit for in- 
dividual achievement without men- 
tioning students’ names? (This 
possibly wasn’t necessary, but it cer- 
tainly aided objectivity.) 

Obviously problems were not in 

short supply. 

The major portion of the work on 
Project 61 was done: after April 1, 
altho there was much cogitating 
during the early part of the year— 
considering, guessing, outlining, 
planning, and worrying, much 
worrying. 


Planning Program 

From the beginning the general 
approach seemed apparent. It would 
be necessary to introduce the school, 
the administrators, the teachers, the 
maintenance staff. This done, it 
seemed that the departments offered 
the easiest way to get at the seniors 
themselves... Boiled down, it 
amounted to a treatment of each de- 
partment, emphasizing the aims and 
objectives of each course, and, where 
possible, using those seniors who ex- 
celled in each area. 

An attempt at class characteriza- 
tion would follow, leading into a 
message. The message was primary 
since the project was assuming that 
function. Having Mr. Reinke deliver 
counsel seemed the most logical ap- 
proach. From there, as it turned out, 
it was but a short step to driving 
home the major theme. 





Project '61 records a scene depicting intense 


The discipline of an advanced math course 


Now, how about that major 
theme? Despite the talent and am- 
bition displayed by this class, they 
left something to be desired in ac- 
cepting responsibility. They had no 
leaders. Reinke emphasized this 
problem in his message. 

Responsibility thru a living appre- 
ciation of America and what it 
stands for—this was the theme. A 
combination of a reading of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address and slides 
interpreting its message, these 
against the background of the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle Choir singing the 





concentration in a chemistry experiment. 


played an important part in Project '61. 


Battle Hymn of the Republic formed 
the climax. 

The gathering of information was 
the first real step in planning. A 
three-page questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to teachers, which asked 
them to list the senior courses they 
taught, to state the objectives of 
these courses, to list the two or three 
outstanding seniors and tell why 
they excelled. 

A second section of the question- 


naire asked each teacher to interpret’ 


the class, to compare it to other 
senior classes. 

Results were gratifying. It was 
now possible to outline a schedule 
for shooting pictures. The general 
lines of the class characterization 
were clear, leading to the second 
step in planning. 


Questionnaire for Students 


A questionnaire for seniors could 
now be devised. Teachers had fur- 
nished the leads which made pos- 
sible a meaningful student response. 
For example, the lack of class and 
individual responsibility, which had 
been pointed out by teachers, was 
readily admitted by seniors. Thru a 
combination of questions it was 
learned that most seniors associated 
this defect with factors generated on 
the national level. Hence the use of 
Lincoln’s words, a key statement of 
national purpose. 

Other phases of the project were 
supplemented in the same way. You 
might say it was a “teacher-to-stu- 
dent-to-project” reaction. 
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Another query on the student 
questionnaire took advantage of the 
time-honored custom of selecting in- 
dividuals who stand out with certain 
personality traits. Seniors selected 
their “friendliest,” “prettiest,” “most 
talented,” and so on. With an eye to 
the use of as many seniors as pos- 
sible, 31 of the 40 traits listed were 
chosen for use. Out of the 31, 26 
different individuals were selected. 

Problem—how to use these indi- 
viduals to show a cross-section of 
the class personality. One evening I 
got the idea of using music to carry 
the “spirit” of youth thru the pre- 
sentation. It had to be music of 
youth. The selection was Andre 
Previn’s “Like Young.” It was the 
first choice, and we never consid- 
ered changing it. 


Narrative Speaks 


Let the narrative of Project ‘61 
speak for itself: 

Youth must have rhythm, movement, 
change. New things, experiments, curios- 
ity, elbow room, freedom—these are the 
characteristics of youth. 

The music of youth is revealing; it is 
free, loud, intense, and much of the time 
immature—but not always immature. Their 
music speaks. Let’s see what it has to 
say about our seniors. 

“Like Young” is contemporary yet 
mature, offbeat yet acceptable, rich 
yet creative; and most important of 
all, it offered contrast. 

Closeups, slide portraits, of the 31 
seniors were synchronized with the 





A successful year in athletics was due in part to cheerleaders’ spirited determination. 


music. The nature of the trait dic- 
tated its place in the sequence. Since 
the music was characterized by con- 
siderable contrast in mood, the 
placement was reasonably definite. 

During this segment of the pro- 
gram, the only voice was the identi- 
fication of the traits as each slide 
was projected. The music told its 
own story. 

After the program we were told 
that the voice would not have been 
necessary, that the desired mood 
was transmitted by slides and music. 

By now it should be apparent that 
time was critical in the development 





“Call Me Madam” was an all-school production showing one phase of student activity. 
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of this project. How can such an 
undertaking be developed while 
carrying a full teaching load and the 
usual extra-curricular duties? The 
answer is—it can’t. No one teacher 
could possibly accomplish the job. 

Participation is the key, participa- 
tion of administrators, teachers, and 
seniors. For example, Bill Hintz, 
head of our English and Speech De- 
partment, wrote the departmental 
portion of the narrative, narrated the 
project, and engineered the taping 
sessions. 

Bob Petranek, social studies in- 
structor, furnished the composure 
and tranquility necessary under the 
pressure of a tough tape recording 
session and during the hazards of 
the actual projection of slides. If 
you have ever coaxed slides thru a 
semi-automatic projector, you will 
appreciate the problems involved in 
projecting 370 slides in 30 minutes. 


Teacher Cooperation 

General teacher cooperation and 
participation were mandatory. Most 
were frank, honest, incisive with 
their contributions. Without these 
attitudes, penetration of the subject 
matter would have been superficial 
to say the least. 

Incidentally, we found that the ef- 
forts expended by the teachers 
tended to unify the staff. Here was 
a project that called for a coopera- 
tive effort. There was a responsibil- 
ity implied that could not help but 
strengthen the bonds of our 
profession. 





Another factor in such a project is 
cost. Comparing the expense of hir- 
ing a graduation speaker to the cost 
of this endeavor is inevitable I sup- 
pose, but it is not within the scope 
of this effort to develop that subject. 

About 40 rolls of color film were 
consumed, each costing about four 
dollars (purchase price plus process- 
ing). Most of the photo equipment 
was my own. The school’s electronic 
flash unit, tape recorder, and slide 
projector were at our disposal. No 
remuneration was received by either 
me or any of the teachers who 
helped. 

I don’t pretend to believe that an 
endeavor on this scale can or even 
should be attempted by other 
schools. It is time-consuming. I esti- 
mated very roughly that I put in 


demonstrates what can happen to a 
creative medium. A thousand twists 
to a basic plot, all depending on a 
new turn of physical action, seem to 
be the fare today. Attention is 
drawn away from the characters; 
rather we anticipate their actions 
and are held in suspense by inci- 
dentals like time and place and 
physical action. To be thrilled and 
excited by a new slant on a love 
scene or a gun fight is about all we 
are really given. 


Directing Emphasis 

But why not have the spoken 
word paramount? Can not the nar- 
rative guide the action instead of 
vice versa? Combining the still pho- 
tograph with the narrative is a way 
The 


of redirecting the emphasis. 


Project '61 reflected the common everyday occurrences such as riding the bus to school. 


about 300 hours. A teacher would 
have to have plenty of time or the 
ability to make the time. He must be 
a jack-of-all -trades—photographer, 
writer, editor, sound man, persuader, 
psychologist, and most important, a 
teacher. What is significant is the 
technique, its potential and possible 
uses, 

Television and the movies today 
tend to make lazy listeners. The fact 
that the picture moves automatically 
transfers some attention away from 
the spoken word. Action, physical 
action, very often becomes the 
prime mover. An evening at the 
movies or in front of the TV quickly 


pictures are set to the message, 
nourishing and strengthening it. The 
pictures do not move, the narrative 
does. Now this is not to say that mo- 
tion pictures can not do this, but the 
task of maintaining the emphasis on 
the spoken word is difficult when 
audiences see action first, last, and 
always. 

The image presented by one slide 
coincides precisely with the thought 
being transmitted by the narrative. 
The viewer becomes a listener; his 
thoughts expand on the subject mat- 
ter, not on the physical actions pro- 
duced by the subject matter. 

This was the aim of Project 61. 


Some of the remarks of parents after 
the program illustrate this point. 

We finally got a chance to understand 

what our child does in school. 

I really felt I understood the Gettys 

burg address. 

We really appreciate hearing the story 

of the class. 

How can you teach responsibility to 

children? 

We really expected just another slide 

show. 

Most of the comments got at the 
meanings involved. Relatively few 
comments concerned the slides 
themselves. We had stimulated 
thought, not simply demonstrated 
color photography. 

To us in education, who are con- 
cerned with delivering ideas, but 
who, at the same time, must be 
economy-minded in time and money, 
this technique offers considerable 
potential. 

How might this technique be 
used? 


Values of Program 

Public relations can be a benefac- 
tor. The school story can be told to 
prospective teachers, local clubs and 
organizations, PTAs, or any group 
interested in schools. 

It might be used as a teaching 
aid. In my particular field of Eng- 
lish, I see great possibilities in teach- 
ing poetry, for example. I can en- 
vision the significance in Robert 
Frost's “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening” being developed. 
A common, simple human experi- 
ence utilized by the poet to demon- 
strate a deeper meaning might be 
illustrated. The student will see the 
snowy evening scenes, but they will 
be ordered in a sequence tuned to 
the meaning. 

True, this will be the photogra- 
pher’s interpretation, but the essen- 
tial ingredient in the appreciation of 
poetry, imagination, will be allowed 
to work. The student will see the 
woods, the “frozen lake”; he will 
hear “the sweep of easy wind and 
downy flake.” He will be ready to 
take on the challenge implied in the 
final lines. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
invite any inquiry concerning Proj- 
ect 61. In the meantime, Project ‘62 
is in the process. As the members of 
the Class of 1962 adjust to their new 
position of seniority, the considering, 
the guessing, the outlining, the 
planning have commenced, and Proj- 
ect 62 is on the way. 


December 1961 





HE AMERICAN public school 

is a wonderful and in many 
ways a unique institution. The idea 
that all of the children of all of the 
people have a right to a free educa- 
tion is a most powerful and signifi- 
cant concept. The strength of our 
democracy is almost directly related 
to the strengths or weaknesses of 
our schools. Because education is so 
important in terms of preserving and 
strengthening our way of life, mil- 
lions of dedicated people have given 
and are giving much of themselves 
as in a crusade. A cause so potent as 
the education of children by its very 
nature seems to rally around it a 
hard core of selfless and dedicated 
people. All America can be thankful 
for this. 

Great leaders in education come 
from all walks of life. Many of them 
are professional] educators but pos- 
sibly a greater number are not so. 
In the final analysis, professional 
people in education can do little un- 
less their activities are wedged upon 
a firm base of massive public sup- 
port. The common denominator of 
all interested groups and individuals 
is their burning desire to improve 
society and our country by insuring 
the fullest development of each of 
our young people. This is the prin- 
ciple that is unique about Ameri- 
can education. 


Professional in Education 

The magnificence of American 
public education has been generally 
recognized, For purposes of our dis- 


A professionally trained adviser 
to administrators and teachers is the 


Role of the Bookmen 
In Today’s Schools 


LOREN E. KLAUS 
Superintendent, Litchfield Community Unit Schools 
Litchfield, Illinois 


cussion our thinking will be chan- 
neled to a reporting of the role of 
the professional in American 
education. 

Everyone recognizes the central 
role played by the teacher in educa- 
tion. No one would deny that teach- 
ers represent the heart of the learn- 
ing process, Without a good teacher, 
it is impossible to provide a good 
educational program. With a good 
teacher, an excellent educational 
program may be provided. 


—— 


~ _ 
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Wisconsin bookmen explain their textbooks to teachers during summer sessions. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To do a good job a teacher must 
have various aids. The most basic 
vehicle of learning is the textbook, 
and, next to the teacher, it is the 
most vital element in stimulating 
and developing the learning process. 
Textbooks are the products of the 
thinking of great teachers and are 
designed for the purpose of aiding 
other teachers and students. 

Someone needs to disseminate in- 
formation regatding the latest tools 
in education. By its very nature, this 
is a highly technical procedure and 
requires an educational competence 
of the highest order. This function is 
carried out by a group of educators 
commonly known as the Bookmen. 
Their work is carried on by a seg- 
ment of educators who, altho not 
actively engaged in the teaching or 
administrative process, are neverthe- 
less full members of the educational 
profession. By education and experi- 
ence the typical bookman is a full- 
fledged teacher. In most cases he has 
served as a classroom teacher or ad- 
ministrator or possibly both before 
beginning educational specialization 
as a bookman. 


Offers Service to Schools 

The bookman shares with other 
educators the goal of offering service 
to the students and teachers of our 
schools. Certainly it is true that he 
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has a pecuniary interest in repre- 
senting a publishing company, but 
this is only comparable to a class- 
room teacher receiving a salary for 
her contribution to education. As 
with all educators, it is the oppor- 
tunity to serve children that remains 
his central purpose. If this is done, 
the bookman knows he has suc- 
ceeded—if this is not done, the 
bookman knows he has failed. Such 
is true of all real professionals. 

The bookman is a trusted partner 
and confidant of the school superin- 
tendent and his faculty. The profes- 
sional superintendent always has 
time to see the professional book- 
man—because he knows the book- 
man will have something to offer for 
the improvement of his school. Ex- 
perience has proven the bookman to 
be a man of his word who deals with 
school people on only the highest 
ethical level. The schoolman knows 
that the typical bookman admits the 
capabilities of his product without 
reservation, It is not at all uncom- 
mon for a bookman to point out to 
a school superintendent various 
strengths in one of his competitors’ 
products. This type of honesty ac- 
crues to the eternal credit of all 
bookmen. 


Professionalism Among Bookmen 
The bookmen in turn can expect 
the highest order of professionalism 
on the part of his brethren who 
represent the schools. He should not 
have to indulge in various and 
sundry tactics in order to be viewed 
favorably by administrators of fac- 
ulty textbook committee members. 
Each group should respect the pro- 
fessional competence of the other. 
In the final analysis, there is no sub- 
stitute for a conference between a 
professional bookman who knows 
his materials and an administrator 
or a textbook committee that knows 
its own needs. The work of such a 
conference should piace the very 
best-suited materials at the disposal 
of the regular classroom teacher. 
Most good bookmen belong to a 
group known as the Professional 
Bookmens Association. This is a vol- 
untary group that has done much to 
professionalize all activities of the 
bookmen not only as bookman to 
schoolman but also as bookman to 
bookman. This organization is to 
bookmen what teachers’ organiza- 
tions are to teachers. The Profes- 
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sional Bookmens Association as a self 
policing group deserves much credit 
for helping to establish and main- 
tain the mutual confidence that now 
almost universally exists between 
bookmen and schoolmen. 


Special Duties of Bookmen 

In addition to sharing fully with 
other educators the general goals of 
education, the bookman has many 
functions that are more or less pe- 
culiar to him. Among such duties 
might be listed the following: 

1. Interviews with bookmen by 
classroom teachers can serve as a 
fine inservice education program. 
The bookman should know his ma- 
terial better than anyone else and is, 





lisher from embarking on an ill- 
fated publication. 

3. Bookmen offer professional 
service of an educational nature to 
schools. As the years go by, an ever 
larger number of schools call on 
bookmen to serve as consultants for 
teacher workshops. The bookmen 
who offer this type of service are 
more and more those in whom the 
schools are placing trust. 

4. Bookmen offer new materials. 
This is his primary duty and a func- 
tion no one else is so well equipped 
to provide. 

5. The bookman is an educational 
reporter. Anyone who has been a 
schoo] administrator learns to look 
forward to visits from bookmen. He 


Wisconsin bookman explains the merits of his company’s textbooks to Madison teachers. 


therefore, in a position to share such 
knowledge with others. Many 
schools take full advantage of such 
opportunities. 

2. Bookmen serve as traveling ed- 
ucational specialists, Most bookmen 
were trained and experienced as 
teachers before specializing in their 
present occupation and because of 
such previous experience and_ be- 
cause of countless opportunities for 
talking to regular classroom teachers 
and administrators, the bookman of 
today is able to advise his editors 
and publishers as to ideas that are 
sound and likely to be accepted by 
educators. Acceptance of ideas by 
schools is essential; therefore, the 
bookman can often prevent his pub- 


brings news of other areas of the 
country and happenings concerning 
new ideas in schools from every- 
where. Many times the bookman can 
contribute suggestions that may help 
solve a problem in a_ particular 
school because he has seen the 
same riddle solved elsewhere. His 
experience and judgment can be 
put to good use by the discerning 
schoolman. 

The excellent relationship that ex- 
ists between educators who are 
bookmen and educators who are 
regular schoolmen reflects much 
credit on both groups. This is as it 
should be because only by joining 
hands and hearts may the best in- 
terests of all our students be served. 


December 1961 
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How Well Prepared Are Teachers 
Of Economics in Our Public Schools? 


WO separate but related studies 
were completed in the spring 
of 1961 concerned with economic 
education in the public secondary 
schools of Wisconsin. One study was 
an attempt to learn the preparation 
of a sampling of business education 
and social studies teachers in se- 
mester hours of credit in undergrad- 
uate college courses in economics. 
The second was an investigation of 
the status of economic education in 
the public high schools of Wisconsin. 
In recent years considerable at- 
tention has been given by educators 
and others to the importance of eco- 
nomic education in the secondary 
schools. James B, Conant in his re- 
port on the comprehensive high 
school recommended that all high 
school seniors take a course in 
American Government and that em- 
phasis be given to economics in this 
required course. The National Task 
Force on Economic Education, ap- 
pointed by the American Economic 
Association and the Committee for 
Economic Development and com- 
posed of leading economists and 
secondary school educators, has just 
completed a study of economic edu- 
cation in the secondary schools of 
the country. The Task Force in its 
report! has recommended that more 
time be devoted in the school cur- 
riculum to the development of eco- 
nomic understanding. 


‘Economic Education in the School, 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL TASK 
FORCE ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION, 
Committee for Economic Development, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 1961. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


In this day of conflicting ideologies in the world, 
understanding our government and our economic system 
is vital to every student in secondary schools. Is he 
getting a thoro knowledge of our free enterprise system? 


Preparation of Teachers in Economics 


In evaluating the program of eco- 
nomic education in the secondary 
schools, consideration must be given 
to the preparation of teachers in the 
field of economics. In general, teach- 
ers have very limited preparation in 
economics and related fields. It is 
the objective of such programs as 
those sponsored by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education and the Na- 
tional Committee on Family Finance 
to develop college programs for 
teachers that would improve their 
background in economic education. 
These programs have been pre- 
sented primarily in summer sessions 
for experienced teachers. 

What subject field group of sec- 
ondary teachers is best prepared in 
economics? The two groups fre- 
quently considered to have the most 
preparation in economics are busi- 
ness education and social studies 
teachers. Both of these groups as- 
sume greater teaching responsibili- 
ties in economics than any other in 
the secondary school with the pos- 


to the number of undergraduate se- 
mester hours of credit in formal col- 
lege courses in economics. 

Fifty public secondary schools of 
Wisconsin were selected using the 
random sampling procedure. One 
business teacher and one social 
studies teacher were selected at 
random from each of the 50 schools. 
From the records in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the 
name of the undergraduate school 
of each teacher was determined. A 
request for transcripts was then di- 
rected to each of the 30 colleges 
granting the baccalaureate degree to 
the 100 teachers selected in the 
study and a 100% return was secured. 

The transcripts were analyzed to 
determine the semester hours of 
credit in 1) principles of economics 
courses, 2) other economic courses, 
and 3) in all economic courses. 

The following shows a compari- 
son in the mean semester hours of 
credit for the two groups: 





Mean Semester Hours of Credit in 


Principles of 
Economics 


Business? Feacliers: 2.40.23 vias 5.6 
Social Studies Teachers .......... 3.6 


Other Economic All Economic 
Courses Courses 
sw 8.8 
2.0 5.6 





sible exception, in some instances, of 
teachers of home economics. 

In an attempt to determine the 
relative preparation of business and 
social studies teachers, a selected 
number of teachers in each of the 
two groups was studied with respect 


While this study shows that the 
high schoo] business teacher has a 
somewhat better preparation than 
the average social studies teacher in 
undergraduate courses in economics, 
the preparation of teachers in both 
groups is below that which is nor- 
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mally considered minimal for teach- 
ing in a subject field; namely, a 
minor of 15 to 18 semester hours 
of credit. 

Ray Price, professor in the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, has made a 
similar study for the state of Min- 
nesota and his findings were approx- 
imately the same as reported in 
this study. 


Status of Economic Education in Secondary Schools 


In an attempt to secure informa- 
tion on the status of economic edu- 
cation offerings in the public sec- 
ondary schools of Wisconsin, a study 
was completed to determine the ex- 
tent to which 1) the senior social 
studies course, Problems of Democ- 
racy, is offered either on an elective 
or required basis in the secondary 
schools, 2) one semester of POD is 
given to formal study of economics, 
3) a course in economics is offered 
separate from the POD program, 
and 4) units in economics are 
taught in other courses in the school 
curriculum. 

The 423 public high schools in 
Wisconsin were divided arbitrarily 
into three groups; namely, those 
with 50 or more teachers (39), 
those with 16 to 49 teachers (190), 
and those with 15 or less (194), 

To secure the information desired, 
a questionnaire was sent to the prin- 
cipal of each of the high schools and 
an 80% return was secured from the 
423 schools—the percentage of re- 
turn was approximately the same in 
all three groupings of schools. 

Ninety-six per cent of the schools 
reporting indicated that they do of- 
fer a Problems of Democracy course 
—85% in the large schools and ap- 
proximately 98% in the medium and 
small size schools. 

Seventy per cent of the schools 
require POD of all seniors—45% in 
the large schools and 72% in each of 
the other two groups of schools. 

Nearly 40% of all schools in the 
study reported that they devote a 
full semester of the POD program 
to economics—60% of the large 
schools so reported with 40% and 
30% respectively for the medium and 
small schools. 

Only 32 schools (10%) responding 
to the questionnaire indicated that 
they offer a course in economics out- 
side of the POD program and most 
of these were in the large-school 
category. Very few of the small 
schools have a course in economics 
separate from POD. Seventeen of 
the 32 schools reported that the eco- 
nomics course was offered by the 
social studiés department, 11 by the 
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business education department, and 
four did not give the department. 

A second phase of this study was 
an attempt to determine the extent 
to which certain units in economics 
are taught in non-economics courses 
in the high school curriculum. Em- 
lyn Jones, UW professor of educa- 
tion and history and president of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and I agreed upon the fol- 
lowing 12 units that would repre- 
sent the field of economics in a 
desirable school program: 1) eco- 
nomic factors of production, distri- 
bution, and consumption, 2) prob- 
lems of business cycles and economic 
growth, 3) procedures for the estab- 
lishment of values and prices, 4) the 
economic system of the United 
States, 5) comparative economic 
systems of other countries of the 
world, 6) the role of the government 
in the U. S. economy; regulations, 
taxation, public finance, 7) the role 
and significance of agriculture in the 
economy, 8) the role and signifi- 
cance of business in the economy, 
9) the role and significance of or- 
ganized labor in the economy, 
10) money, banking, and credit sys- 
tems, 11) individual and family f- 
nance; consumer buying, credit, in- 
surance, and investments, and 12) 
problems of obtaining a home or 
housing. 

The recipient in each of the 
schools was asked to provide infor- 
mation with respect to the extent to 
which each of the topics was taught 
and the school subjects in which the 
units were presented, the length of 
time devoted to each topic, and the 
per cent of graduating seniors who 
would have had each of the topics in 
one or more non-economics courses 
during their high school program. It 
was assumed that some degree of 
emphasis would be given to all 12 
units in the formal course in 
economics. 

The following number of schools 
cooperated in this second phase of 
the study: 34 large schools, 113 
medium size schools, and 108 small 
schools for a total of 255 or approxi- 
mately 60% of the public secondary 


schools in the state in the 1960-61 
school year. 

The subjects listed by the re- 
spondents in which one or more of 
the 12 units in economics were 
taught, other than formal courses in 
economics, were problems of de- 
mocracy, home economics, agricul- 
ture, general mathematics, history, 
civics, general business, bookkeep- 
ing, business law, and consumer 
education. 

Three of the 24 large schools re- 
sponding to the request indicated 
that they presented all 12 topics and 
only one school reported covering 
all 12 topics and reaching 100% of 
the students prior to their gradua- 
tion from high school. The typical 
school in this group taught two- 
thirds of the 12 topics in non-eco- 
nomics courses to approximately 
50% of the students sometime during 
their high school career. 

Thirty-one of the 113 schools re- 
sponding in the medium size group 
reported that they presented all 12 
of the units in other than economics 
courses but only 14 of these schools 
reported teaching all units to all stu- 
dents prior to graduation. Most 
schools, however, indicated that ap- 
proximately 50% of the school popu- 
lation would have exposure to all 12 
units in non-economics courses some- 
time during their four-year high 
school program. 

In the small schools, 15 of the 108 
indicated that they taught all 12 
units in one or more courses outside 
of economics. Only nine schools re- 
ported that all 12 units were taught 
to all students altho three-fourths of 
the schools reported that they reach 
all students with some of the units. 

This particular aspect of economic 
education in the secondary schools 
should have a great deal more study 
to determine in a positive, qualita- 
tive manner the scope and quality 
of instruction in economics in 
courses other than those devoting 
full time to economics. The data col- 
lected, while difficult to evaluate, 
does suggest that some emphasis is 
given to instruction in the field of 
economics in a variety of courses 
and in many different degrees of 
emphasis in the high school curricu- 
lum, in addition to 40% of the schools 
teaching economics as a formal one- 
semester course in the senior social 
studies program (POD). 


December 1961 
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N AUGUST 29-31, a drive-in 

conference for social studies 
teachers was held at Wausau. This 
institute was co-sponsored by the 
Service Center for Teachers of the 
American Historical Association, the 
Central Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, the University Extension Di- 
vision at Wausau, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. It 
was, in turn, prompted by our reac- 
tion to a significant number of teach- 
ers and administrators in Wisconsin 
who expressed a desire to bring in- 
creased depth to a selected subject 
area during the pre-school work- 
shops which a majority of Wiscon- 
sin’s school systems conduct. 

On an experimental basis the so- 
cial studies were selected. Then the 
proposal was presented to a sam- 
pling of school administrators in 
the area which had been chosen 
for this initial effort. The consist- 
ently favorable reactions proved to 
be encouraging. 


Cooperating Groups 

Because the State Department of 
Public Instruction’s budget did not 
include funds for such an under- 
taking, the Service Center for 
Teachers of the American Historical 
Association was approached. Its di- 
rector, George B. Carson, was most 
enthusiastic and offered to furnish 
financial assistance which proved 
adequate for honorariums and travel 
expenses for the three principal 
consultants. 

Henry C. Ahrnsbrak, Director of 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A new means has 


been devised to supply 


Fresh Content 
In the Social Studies 


RUSSELL MOSELY 
Supervisor of Secondary Schools 
State Department of Public Instruction 


the University Extension Division at 
Wausau, willingly offered the splen- 
did facilities now available at the 
Wausau County Center for meetings 
of this type. In turn, Leon Case of 
Schofield and Orville Matzke of 
Wausau, officers of the Central Wis- 
consin Education Association, gave 
generously of their time to help with 
necessary arrangements. 

In May of 1961, State Superin- 
tendent George E. Watson extended 
an invitation to all school systems 
lying within a reasonable driving 
distance of Wausau. The invitation 
stressed the point that this confer- 
ence was intended to give interested 
teachers significant historical back- 
ground relative to three problem 
areas in today’s world, Africa, Latin 
America, and the Far East. It was 
also pointed out that the meeting 
had been purposely placed in the 
last week of August to enable ad- 
ministrators to provide specialized 
content for selected groups within 
their staffs during the regularly 
scheduled pre-school workshops. In 
addition, it was pointed out that ex- 
penses could be kept to a minimum. 
There was to be no registration fee, 
and other expenses could be con- 
fined to such things as mileage and 
noon meal. 


Program Planned 

Needless to say, the preliminary 
registration was sufficient to prompt 
the following program. On each of 
the three successive days a mini- 
mum of four hours was devoted to 


a major topic. On Tuesday, August 
29, Phillip D. Curtin, University of 
Wisconsin, spoke on recent trends in 
African history. He was then avail- 
able for the entire day for question- 
ing and consultation. On Wednes- 
day, August 30, John L. Phelan, 
University of Wisconsin, presented 
the topic, “The Social Revolution in 
Latin America.” This was followed 
by discussion and consultation. On 
the final day, August 31, Eugene 
Boardman, University of Wisconsin, 
served as lecturer and consultant. 
His introductory presentation was 
“Tradition and Modernity in China 
and Japan.” Each of the consultants 
presented recent references and ma- 
terials suitable for school use; dis- 
plays of new source materials were 
also available. 

In addition, time was provided 
which enabled Thurman Fox, Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, to 
remind all present that “History 
Happened Here.” Also, in order not 
to neglect method in such an insti- 
tute, Gordon C. Boardman, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, pre- 
sented the topic, “Bruner’s Process 
and the Social Studies.” 

Thirty-four elementary teachers, 
22 junior high school teachers, and 
50 senior high school teachers at- 
tended the conference. In addition, 
nine school supervisors, three ad- 
ministrators, six college students, 
and three members of local study 
groups participated. The total regis- 
tration was 127, and it represented 
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25 different school systems or edu- 
cational groups in the Wausau Area. 


Reactions of Participants 


A committee, consisting of an ele- 
mentary teacher, a high school in- 
structor, and a school supervisor, 
was asked to evaluate the three- 
day institute. The favorable reac- 
tions gathered by this committee 
are characterized by the following 
samples: 

e@ Teachers . . . accepted well the 
“depth-type” conference rather than 
the customary fragmentary-type 
meeting. 

We liked a full amount—very inter- 
esting. 

Conference was a new, fresh ap- 
proach, well-planned, and one of the 
best attended in years. 
Timely—have more of this type. 
Speakers were most impressive. 


Negative reactions were confined 
to such matters as arrangements: 

@ Did all in this area really know about 

this conference? 

@ Could it be scheduled for another 

time during school year? 

Apparently all who participated 
agreed that they would have liked 
to have seen an even greater 
attendance. 

It should be added that the work- 
shop, by bringing in fresh material, 
served to do in the field of the social 
studies, notably in the field of his- 
tory, what is being emphasized very 
strongly on a national basis in the 
fields of mathematics and science. 
It is now generally agreed that edu- 
cators as a group need to consider 
content as well as child development 
and social demands. 





What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


A Longer School Year 


State Supt. Angus Rothwell has 
publicly aligned himself now with 
the longer school year movement. 
His preference is for 200 days in- 
stead of the 180 required by statute 
or the 190 in Milwaukee schools and 
some other systems. 

He would have teachers on salary 
for 12 months instead of 10 or less. 
Some would teach in a much ex- 
panded summer school program, 
after the regular school sessions, and 
others would travel or study. 

In a time of rising school age pop- 
ulations and expanding need for 
knowledge, it is wasteful to have ex- 
pensive buildings and equipment 
used for so few days and hours. 
Consequently there has been agita- 
tion by those concerned about taxes 
and government economy to have a 
“12 months” school year, with chil- 
dren required to attend three of 
four quarterly periods, according to 
assignment. Many teachers and par- 
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ents object to this plan because 
three-fourths of them would have to 
take vacations in spring, fall or 
winter. 

Another way to utilize facilities 
better is thru a longer school day. 
There has been some of this and 
there will be more. 

A longer school week, five and a 
half or six days a week, as in some 
European countries, may be on the 
way. A few schools already are op- 
erating Saturday science or music 
classes, some taught by auxiliary lay 
teachers. 

The full time teacher on 12 
months’ pay is becoming more and 
more common in specialty fields. A 
number of Wisconsin communities 
hire physical education teachers, 
music teachers or school counselors 
on a year round basis. Quite a few 
other teachers are teaching summer 
school classes as well as regular ses- 
sions. And more find it possible to 
study or travel with most of their ex- 
pense paid, if nothing more. 

So the changes that Supt. Roth- 
well called for are becoming reali- 
ties and gaining wider support. They 
are both sensible and necessary. The 
danger is that movement in that di- 
rection will be too slow, since it 
means greater school expenditures 
at a time when they are already 
rising steeply —Milwaukee Journal 


Longer School Days 


A lengthening of the school ir- 
struction calendar thruout the publi: 
education system to accommodat: 
the explosion of enrolment from 
kindergarten thru university and co - 
lege now appears a virtual certainty. 

The State Department of Public 
Instruction has repeatedly warned 
schoolmen of the need for adjus'- 
ments of the traditional school 
schedules. Last week the Board of 
Regents of State Colleges, following 
the precedent of the University of 
Wisconsin, directed their school 
presidents to prepare for the length- 
ening of the class day and the class 
week. More significantly, the Wis- 
consin Education Association resolu- 
tions committee prepared a state- 
ment for the convention of the big 
teacher organization at Milwaukee 
this week. 

Teachers must be prepared for 
such adjustments, the suggested pol- 
icy resolution declared, but they 
have a right to insist also that their 
salaries be adjusted to compensate 
for extra work time.—Whitewater 
Register 


Merit Pay for Teachers 


In the attempts to raise educa- 
tional standards and improve teach- 
ing, efforts have been made on vary- 
ing levels of the educational system 
to pay teachers according to merit 
in addition to or instead of schedule 
payments. But the matter of how 
merit is to be determined has never 
been decided to anyone’s satisfaction. 

The Board of Regents of State 
Colleges recently made a study of 
the merit system in those colleges. 
The results indicate that merit pay 
is a frustrating way of trying to 
award good teachers because there 
are no measurable standards as to 
just what constitutes an extraordi- 
nary teacher. 

The colleges are permitted to give 
merit pay raises over and above the 
annual across the board increases to 
up to 90% of the faculty of each col- 
lege. This in itself defeats its “merit” 
purposes since obviously it turns 
into a demerit for 10% instead. Since 
administrations are anxious to hold 
their faculties and to encourage 
other teachers to join them, they sel- 

(Turn to Page 22) 
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For physical education a progressive curriculum can and should be developed. 


Since personal interest is the participant’s 


PART IV 


primary motivation, teachers may easily build on 


THE FOUNDATIONS 


for 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HE end result of physical education is not the 

activity itself, but the achievement of the poten- 
tial values contained within the activity. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is the participant. His interest is 
generally in the activity and this is as it should be. 
Achievement will only result from a desire, an interest, 
or a motivation. For the teacher this attitude is ideal, 
as the curriculum can then be planned with activities 
which are acceptable and educationally worthwhile, 
but always guided by the individual's developmental 
level, current and potential interests, and physiological 
age. 

The end result of such educational planning and 
motivation is the fulfillment of the purposes of physical 
education. The result also provides a basis for the par- 
ticipant to continue desirable activity thruout his life- 
time, since his initial interest has been deepened. From 
a values reference, the individual is prepared to con- 
tinue to develop and maintain a strong physical organ- 
ism, and to continue to utilize any factors of his 
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physical environment which are related to health and 
human efficiency. 

The progressive curriculum in each field should re- 
semble a widening spiral of opportunities for learning 
and development. Each rung in the spiral represents 
educational values to be achieved, The rate of achieve- 
ment is determined by the individual's status, experi- 
ences, and physiological age. The success of a progres- 
sive curriculum depends upon the provision of oppor- 
tunities which help each individual to develop progres- 
sively and maximally. 

For physical education a progressive curriculum can 
and should be developed. For the highest order of 
development—both qualitatively and quantitatively— 
the progressive curriculum is the only workable design. 
Also, for physical education all potential values should 
be a part of instruction and all should be achieved at 
the appropriate time. 

The goals for physical education are reported as 
core values inherent in activity (October issue; also 
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Chart IV# 


The Achievement Standards for Physical Education 


(The Curriculum Elements and 


Progression) 





Standards for the 
Core Value Potentials 


Standards for Individual 
Personal Development 
(Pre-Pubescent: Below 12 Yesrs) 


Standards for Intra-Personal Integration 
of the Individual 


(Pubescent: 12 to 17 Years) 


Standards for Inter-F srsona] 
Adjustment of the Ind ividu) 


(Post-Pubescents 17 to 21 Year 











































preparation for protection against 
environmental forces. 


tion of group social forces; influ- 
ences of social forces; influence of 


r’ 


Core 1: (1) Disease free~protective controls. (1) Disease free~protective controls. 
(2) Free from physical defects-- (2) Free from physical defects--immediate fa ey Seea-gueteeti wae 
Individual immediate correction of ell func- correction of 211 functional defects. eee ee 
tional defects. (3) Sustain 2 hours of vigorous physical ( seereewen et fn 
Health (3) Sustain 3 hours of vigorous play activity (daily). 3) Sustain 2 hours of vizorous pics! 
vith rest intervals (duily). (4) Symmetrics1 body—normal body weight | (1) paces Pog 
(4) Symmetrical body=-normal body according to skeletal build. acta xs" deaeen Ge 
weight according to skeletal (5) Free from chronic fatigue after daily (5) nag one Phos ee build, 
build, activity--full recuperation after daily, - neigh © fot gue atteg dally 
(5) Pees from chronic fatigue after etek nk abies. activity. Full recuperation sher 
daily activity--full recuperation AE SS SOS a 
after rest and sleep. 
Core 2: The Development of Basic Mechanics in: The Application and Integration of Basic Inter=Personal Adjustment Thro 
ce : Mechanics to: tion of F Lt Skill 
Effective (6) vo he gia » Sitting, Daily movements continued end applied ; ee ; See et ties 
stan » etc. Cc - a 
Utilization (7) Basic motor elements--accuracy, ee ae ee ee coho’ tiames we ar aa Bs 
agility, coordination, speed, etc. (7) Basic elements continued and applied Basic elemen é ‘ 
of the Organism} (8) Fundamental skills--running, jump- as in 6 above. ” (8) Fundamental pe papas ns 
2s ing, throwing, etc. (8) Fundamental skills continued and (9) Activities with social, leisud ad 
g in Work, Play (9) Vigorous activity in games of low applied as in 6 above. physical content. The physic content 
5 skill requirements, high physical (9) Vigorous activities of high skill, gained by longer periods of acfvity 
9 and Rest content and duration individually physical, knowledge requirements and per time. 
3 determined, group centered. (10) Tension control through activi 
< (10) Rest, relaxation and tension control. | (10) Rest, relaxation and tension control. ‘ 
: y S 
a 
PI Core 33 (11) Knowledge, understanding and apprecia~ | (11) Knowledge, understanding and apprecia- { (11) Knowledge, understanding and apreciati 
8 tion of daily care of the body; the tion of the internal functions of the of social-environmental forces pn the 
4 Knowledge, effects of care on health. body; effects of health practices on human organism; effects of forgs on 
& Understanding |(12) Knowledge, understanding and apprecia- internal functions. internal functions. 
z and Apprecia- tion of the participation requirements | (12) Knowledge, understanding and spprecia- (12) Knowledge, understanding ed apreciati 
4 tion of the of low skilled=vigorous activities; tion of the participation requirements of participetion requirements ¢ team-- 
a Human Organism knowledge of the activity for suc- of group--high skilled activities; the high skilled and group oriented activit 
7 and the Process cessful participation; health effects internal effects of participation and health influences of the activity; inte 
+ Essential for and requirements. requirements; influences on health-- effects of participation; inflgnce of 
iy Development (13) Knowledge, understanding and apprecia= both immediate and long-ranged; social forces. 
and Maintenance tion of individual to individual knowledge for successful participetion.| (13) Knowledge, understanding and spreciats 
associations; play requirements; (13) Knowledge, understanding and apprecia- team social forces; effects onplay; i 


ences on organism; environnent@ influ 








(Personal, Intra-Personal and Inter-Personal Development ) 



































The Individual 
and Democratic 
Leadership and 


Followership 





Leadership="ollowership Qualities Through 





Instruction in Person to Person Play 

Relationships in Activities with High 

Physical and Low Skill Requirements bys 

(20) Respect for human personality-- 
regardless of differences. 

(21) Providing equal opportunity to 
develop, limited by ability. 

(22) Cooperative play relationships. 

(23) Resolving differences by reason-~ 
intelligence. 

(2h) Self-discipline through relation- 
ships with others. 

(25) Opportunities to self-directed and 
related play. 











Individual-~Group Requirements of Participa- 


The Development of Inter-Pérsonal 
Followership Qualities Thro h tea 
Participation in Activities ia 





tion in Group Activities with High Skill 


Value bys 





Requirements by: 

(353 Gcarest tee human personality=-regard 
for differences in interests and 
abilities. 

(21) Providing equal opportunities for group 
participation but regard for differ- 
ences in ability. 

(22) Cooperative group activity. 

(23) Resolving differences in group activity 
by reason and intelligence. 

(2h) Self-discipline in relationship to 
group requirements. 

(25) Opportunities for self, group directed 
participation. 


RS 

£ 

& 

a 

E 

is Core ke The Det The Development of Individuel and Soctal The Development of Individual Soci@ Qualit 
d Qualities Through Individual Instruc- Qualities Through Instruction in the Intre-| Through Instruction in the Inter rt 
4 The Individual | and in Individual to Individual Play by: Personal Social Requirements of Perticipe- equirements of Team Play an Ti: 
§ tion in Group Activities by: Activities bys 

a as a Social (14) Respect for play regulations and rules.| (TI}) Respect for group activity rules. (i) Respect a team play and rule 

3 (15) Self-directed play. (15) Self-directed play--group regulations. | (15) Self-team directed play. 

bh Being (16) Positive actions--requirements for (16) Positive action pley-=courage and (16) Positive action play--team loy@lty. 

3 satisfying play. initiative. (17) Regard for self--self-confidene, pois 
8 (17) Self-regard—-respect for self, (17) Self-regard--dignity, integrity. (18) Team regard--dependability, siseerity. 
a (18) Regard for others~-respect for rights. | (18) Regard for group members--cooperation. | (19) Participation with enthusiasm qd sler 
2 (19) Spirited pley--with enthusiasm and (19) Participation with enthusasiun-- 

2 joy. interest. 

® Core 5: The Development of Individual Leadership- The Development of Intre-Personal jeadersh: 
5 Followership Qualities Through Individual 
<= 

o 

& 


(20) Respect for human personality feultura 
economic and racial difference. 
(21) Providing equal opportunities for team 
participation based upon ability; oppo: 
for leisure activities acco 

(22) Cooperative team play; coope 
leisure activities. 
(23) Resolving differences in oe 
and intelligence; in leisure #tivitie 
regard for ability differencesand int 
2h) Self-discipline through tem #Ay. 
(32) Self-team directed participatipn, 


to abs 
tion thr 


lay in : 





Gore 6+ 
The Individual 
as a Self-Group 
Adjusting 


Organism 











The Development of Self Adjustment 

and Adjustment to Other Individuals 

hrough Individual Instruction in 

Activities with High Physical and 

Low Skill Requirements by: 

(26) Self-realization of abilities and 
the development of the physical 
body through activities. 

(27) Self-realization and recognition 
of abilities through participation 
with other individuals. 

(28) Self-realization of requirements 
through participation in various 




















physical media. 


The Development of Intra-Personal Adjust- 

ment _to the Group Through Participation in 

Activities with High Skill Requirements by: 

(26) Self-realization of skills ability 
through group participation; recogni- 
tion by personal self. 

(27) Self-realization of ebilities in 
relationship to the group; ability 
status. 

(28) Recognition and protection from the 
physical hazards by participation in 
all media. 











The Development of Inter-Personal esa 
the Team thr h Partici ation i 
th High Team Requirements an fsure Ve 
(26) Self-realization of abilities 
and leisure activity particip4 
(27) Recognition of group status th 
leisure activity pet 

(28) Recognition and protection 4 
of team play in the physicel #vironme 





*This is a continuation of Chart I (November Issue). These are the achievement standards for the potential values of Physicsl education (Chart I), 
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Standards for the Adult 
(Post College or Above 21 Years) 
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Standard 1: Disease and Defects Correction and Control. 
Defects corrected. eT 
(2) Special examination for abnormal growths. 
(3) Diseases control and disease free. 
(4) Immediate treatment of disease. 
(5) Yearly examination; additional on indication. 
(6) Protection against organic stresses and drains. 
Standard 2: Nutrition. 
‘ood e equal to energy output. 
(8) Food intake according to body utilization; normal 
weight according to skeleton; avoidance of obesity. 
(9) Food balances carbohydrates, proteins and fats 
with caloric, mineral and vitamin essentials. 
(10) Physical activity for development and maintenance. 
(11) Food intake reduction with age and activity. 
Standard 3: Work. 
responsibility for work assignments. 

(13) Development of wrk satisfactions, challenges 
and accomplishments. 

(14) Work for success; minimize failure. 

(15) Work protection against health hazards. 

(16) Elimination of stresses, strains or chronic 
fatigue. 

Standard ): Environments. 

(17) Adaptation to society by desirable participation. 

(18) Adaptation to the physical environment by 
utilization for activity. 

(19) Protection against hazards in animate and 
inanimate environments. 

(20) Individual development and maintenance through 
satisfying use of the out-of-doors and human 
inter-relations. 

Standard 5: Attitude. 

(21) The development of security in self and others 
through achievement of acceptable goals. 

(22) The development of securisy in the environments 
through understanding, utilization and practices. 

(23) The development of security through optimal 
development, maintenance and protection of the 
total personality. 

Standard 6: Health Practices. 

(2h) Repairing an restoring human organism through 
sleep and rest. 

(25) Avoidance of drugs and self-medications. 
Prescription only. 

(26) Abstain from deleterious health practices. 
Observe scientific facts. 

(27) Daily care of human body. 
physiological functions. 

(28) Protection against accidents by knowledge of 
hazards. 

Standard 7: Leisure. 
nstructive use of leisure--health contributing 
hobbies. 

(30) Leisure use for enjoyment, creative practices 
and learning leisure skills. 

(31) Leisure enjoyment through use of the out-of-doors. 

(32) Leisure enjoyment through companionship. 

(33) Leisure enjoyment through physical activity. 

Standard 8: Exercise 
ly exercise to place stress on the muscular, 
circulatory md respiratory systems. The mainten- 
ance of above--daily use of body. Exercise pro- 
gram required. 

(35) The utilization of the developmental factors of 
frequency (daily), duration (minimum one-half 
hour) and intensity (maximal effort). 


6) The maintenance of a balance between exercise and 
(36) food intake. Normal weight maintained. 











Maintain normal 
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he elements of a progressive program in physical education. 
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Chart IV). The guides represent the concentrations 
needed for progressive development (Chart I—-Novem- 
ber issue). The standards herein presented constitute 
the achievement goals for each individual. The guid- 
ing structures permit systematic planning. The qual- 
ified teacher or leader in physical education needs to 
implement the structure with appropriate materials. 
Also, the qualified teacher should be able to teach and 
lead with a process which also adds to the outcome 
(Cores 4, 5, and 6). 

Other requirements are time, schedule, and facil- 
ities. Unless the teacher has time with the pupils, in 
a schedule which allows for homogeneous physio- 
logical age grouping, and unless the facilities are avail- 
able for the appropriate activities, less than the poten- 
tials in development will be achieved. 


Achievement Standards 

Standards are both qualitative and quantitative. 
They serve as guides for the teacher and for the pupil. 
Uniess both know what has been and can be achieved, 
full outcomes will generally not occur. Qualitative 
standards define scope, or breadth. These standards 
are the six core values established for physical educa- 
tion. They apply to all people at all levels; the differ- 
ence is in individual potentials. Great differences, how- 
ever, exist between the young and the old, They are 
observable in extremes. Differences are found also 
within more refined classifications. 

Growth, development, and achievement are progres- 
sive and systematic. All are foundations upon which 
to build. 

Quantitative standards define possible amounts of 
achievement, or depth. They are again the six core 
values. Amount of achievement, of course, will also 
differ with physiological age. What an individual can 
achieve is the most difficult to determine. But all ex- 
perienced teachers can prepare achievement approx- 
imations. The most valid basis, of course, is formed 
from experimentation under conditions which are 
found in the schools. 

Educational programs must be planned daily. One 
must, therefore, make judgments that are firm enough 
to warrant determinations of standards. Such is largely 
the case for physical education, altho in physical edu- 
cation the external manifestations of development are 
more evident than in most fields, 

Standards do not and should not imply lack of flex- 
ibility. Indeed, all individuals are not the same in 
capacities nor in abilities. The normal curve represents 
the variances in both. When standards are constructed, 
these variances need to be taken into account, in a 
resolution of the group-individual standards. In most 
cases standards set for a homogeneous group are 
geared toward the majority. Less variance in such 
practices will be found. Also, one must recognize that 
the physical status quo does not represent capacity. 
Standards should be developed on what one can do. 

Standards and norms differ. Norms represent abil- 
ities “as they are’—standards, “what they should be.” 
Norms, as guides, can only maintain the status quo; 
standards, therefore, are needed. They are particularly 
necessary when “on going” programs are less than ade- 
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quate, and also when the possibility exists that the hu- 
man organism, and its potential development, has been 
underestimated. Especially in physical education, 
higher levels of achievement are needed. 

The construction of standards is a most difficult mat- 
ter. The lack of knowledge about capacity develop- 
ment, along with individual differences, constitutes the 
major problems. However, achievement without goals 
can only lead to “less than possible” results. All teach- 
ers are obligated to set goals for achievement. 

In order to meet the conditions related to standards 
construction as closely as possible, and insofar as 
knowledge and understanding about the individual 
and activities permit, the following guides have been 
applied:* 

1. Standards must be constructed on the basis of 
facts about the individual. Growth and development 
literature and achievement records have served this 
criterion. 

2. Standards must be constructed in recognition of 
individual differences. In numerous instances the 
standards are qualitative, not quantitative. Knowledge 
of “how much” could be developed was not available. 

3. Standards must be both qualitative and quantita- 
tive. The standards are qualitative, developed on the 
basis of facts and judgments. In some instances it is 
possible to construct quantitative standards. This does, 
however, remain a significant need. 

4, Standards must yield “wholeness” in the educa- 
tional product and must yield an integration of all ob- 
jectives. This criterion has been applied with major 
emphasis. The standards are constructed on the as- 
sumption that all developmental values apply to all 


‘Larson, Leonard A. and Hill, Lucille F. Physical Education 
in the Elementary School. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1957, 
pp. 132-133. 





people at all times. Of course, rates and capacities will 
differ. This has been taken into account insofar as 
possible. 

5. Standards must be constructed in sufficient quali- 
tative and quantitative refinement to serve as effective 
educational guides. The qualitative aspect of this cri- 
terion has been met with reasonable satisfaction. How- 
ever, less satisfactory results were gained for the quan- 
titative standards. In both instances, refinement is ap- 
plied only to the large physiological categories of de- 
velopment. It seems that at least a stage is set for 
guides and also for research on human achievement 
capacities. 


Progressive Curriculum 

The curriculum for physical education is designed 
to achieve six objectives (core values, Charts I and 
IV). All values are found, in some degree, in all ac- 
tivities. From a potential reference, however, no two 
activities are alike. Also, no two individuals are alike, 
from a values developmental reference, nor do they 
develop at the same rate or equally well at all 
physiological age periods. 

One conclusion is then evident: If the highest order 
of achievement for each individual is the basis for the 
curriculum, then the curriculum in physical education 
cannot be constructed on the basis of any activity for 
any individual. There are activities that will best con- 
tribute to development at each maturity level and also 
serve as prerequisites to the more complex activities. 
Such selection will contribute to development at higher 
levels of maturity. When the appropriate activities for 
an individual or group have been determined, based 
upon developed foundations, the progressive cur- 
riculum of physical education is then a realization. 

Only guide lines for the progressive curriculum are 
presented. These should be sufficient for the qualified 


Some activities will best contribute to development at each maturity level . . 
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teacher in physical education. The missing link is 
knowledge of the potential worth of activities. This is 
needed for proper implementation of standards in cur- 
riculum construction. Knowing the standard, it is pos- 
sible for the teacher (who knows the activity) to deter- 
mine whether or not opportunities are found in a given 
activity for development. For example, to develop en- 
durance, vigorous running activity is needed; golf does 
not provide such opportunities, but it does provide 
other opportunities. 

The balanced curriculum is one planned for optimal 
achievement of all values, one that will contain many 
activities. Each will have a precise reason for belonging 
in terms of human development and achievement of 
desired objectives. 

The progressive curriculum is inherent in standards 
(Chart IV). If a standard is to be achieved, the cur- 
riculum content must provide such opportunities. The 
more specific the standard, the more clearly the cur- 
riculum requirements and progression. 

To serve as an aid in the application of standards, 
guiding principles are reported in the following para- 
graphs. If applied, progression will be achieved—at 
least, progression based on current knowledge about 
the individual and the potential values of activities, 
and progression judged on the proper correlation of 
“developmental opportunities” and “developmental 
provisions.” 

The general curriculum framework for physical edu- 
cation is graphically provided Charts I thru IV). 
Chart I contains the curriculum elements and the rela- 
tive emphasis on elements at various growth and de- 
velopment periods. Curriculum planning starts with 
these elements. Chart II provides an over-all guide for 
progressive development. This begins with largely un- 
developed and unintegrated qualities with special con- 
centration on preparation; then emphasis is on integra- 
tion with the larger relationships of human adjustments. 
Chart III presents guides for selection of activities, also 
according to levels of growth and development. These 
are also correlated with the values to be emphasized at 
the various physiological periods. Finally, Chart IV pre- 
sents standards for each value (28 in 6 cores) in 
progression thru to adulthood. During adulthood the 
frame of reference differs. However, standards for adult 
development and maintenance are presented. 

More to clarify the guides than to provide addi- 
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tional ones, the following curriculum planning prin- 
ciples are presented: 

1. The achievement of individual health (Core 1). 
Health is the major objective of physical education, 
with formal and informal instruction provided thru 
life. Special emphasis is placed on development dur- 
ing the early years. Vigorous activity, correction of de- 
fects, and prevention of physical drains are of particu- 
lar importance. As the individual reaches full maturity, 
physical activity, weight control, and correction of 
defects continue to be important. The activity frame- 
work ranges from individual activities (during early 
youth) to the more complex team activities in the 
upper teen ages. Activity provisions are made for free- 
time participation—when one is alone, in couples, and 
in larger groups. Because activity is needed daily for 
health, provisions are necessary in the home. 

2. The achievement of effective utilization of the 
human organism (Core 2). The range of progression is 
from birth (the first physical movement) to the cham- 
pion athlete. Efficiency develops, in progression, from 
unnecessary physical effort for a bodily movement to 
the minimum effort for a movement directed by the 
mind and accomplished by an efficient neuromuscular 
system. The ultimate is work with minimal physiologi- 
cal cost. This is a second major objective for physical 
education: preparing the human organism for eff- 
cient movements in all life activities. Such achievement 
preserves energy and lessens the stress and strain on 
the human organism. It is directly related to health 
and efficiency. 

The first formal school curriculum begins with teach- 
ing the basic mechanics of movement, which are ap- 
plied to the basic elements of accuracy, coordination, 
etc., and to such fundamental skills as running and 
jumping. At all levels, in order to provide a sound 
basis for activity, instruction in skills for leisure activi- 
ties should also be provided. The channel of instruction, 
therefore, runs both horizontally (thru the ages) and 
vertically (within the ages) in progression to yield an 
efficient organism. 

One of the most important reasons for instruction in 
and thru the medium of activity is the development of 
the neuromuscular system. An awkward, clumsy, 
energy-wasting organism will always be in constant 
stress; the possibility of chronic fatigue and poor 
health. is thereby increased. But more significant is the 
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constant daily inefficiency of the human organism. For 
optimal development, systematic progression from me- 
chanics to leisure activities is needed. 

3. The achievement of knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation of the human organism (Core 3). Ac- 
tivity performed without knowledge, or education, is 
merely training. The knowledge of the values of activ- 
ity in the development and maintenance of the human 
organism is, therefore, another major objective for 
physical education. The channels for progression begin 
with daily care, essential during early life. This ad- 
vances into health, influenced by the factors which fa- 
vor it or destroy it. The end result of progressive learn- 
ing is an individual who knows how to care for the 
body in terms of all forces and stresses. 

As one views the objectives of education, it would 
appear that the most urgent need is not only to use 
the mind for the solution of economic, political, and 
social issues—but also to use the mind in the solution 
of personal problems. Health, without question, is fore- 
most. The physical education curriculum must make 
such provisions for learning. 

4, The achievement of the qualities of a social being 
(Core 4). Physical activity is also a social activity. Both 
are necessary for success with competition as the 
means. More importantly, both are necessary for suc- 
cess if health is the objective. 

The channel of development begins, of course, at 
birth. The mother is the teacher. Upon entering school, 
the child has achieved some degree of the social quali- 
ties. This is generally true in good communities. The 
teacher must start, however, with what is given to her. 

The physical education teacher begins the formal so- 
cialization purpose by teaching how to play. These are 
the simple vigorous games. The social qualities are 
always the same at all levels (honesty, for example); 
the only difference is the activity and the individual. 
During the later years in school, social and emotional 
factors create motives for various achievements. As the 
activities become more complex in normal progression, 
the intensity of social forces also increase. Without 
early social preparation, the individual is not prepared 
to learn the higher levels of social interrelationships. 
The progression continues into adulthood. At this time 
leisure activities are practiced in an acceptable social 
context, which are contributory to health and partici- 
pation satisfactions. For achievement of this objective 
the teacher, less than the activity itself (altho the ac- 
tivity must provide opportunities), is the prime re- 
source. Learning by doing, in this connection, is of 
particular significance. 

5. The achievement of democratic leadership and 
followership (Core 5). Participation in physical activity 
is also a constant exchange of the roles as leader and 
follower. Only one choice is open to the teacher in pre- 
paring the individual for proper exchange: utilization 
of the democratic interrelationships. The tenets of de- 
mocracy are effectively applied to activity, and apply 
at all levels within the framework of activity appropri- 
ate at each level. Instruction begins, in the school, with 
the individual in relation to individual situations, then 
in progression in relation to larger groups and more 
complex activities. The end result is an individual who 
understands and practices the democratic concepts in 
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leisure activity. Participation is then with respect, with 
cooperation, with equality of opportunity, and other 
results which constitute the structure for democratic 
human relationships. Such qualities are also applied to 
social, business, and family life. 

6. The achievement of self-group adjustment (Core 
6). The process of participation in activity is also an 
adjustment process. This includes adjustment to the 
activity itself, to the physical environment, and to other 
individuals, as well as to the full group. Self-realization 
of abilities is constantly in interchange. The process 
also begins with instruction in physical education. Dur- 
ing the early years the child needs leadership with an 
understanding of the adjustment process. The elements 
of acceptance, success, or understanding of failure, and 
the development of abilities for achievement are most 
important. Learning and development are progressive 
from the low-structured activities to the complex team 
activities. They also lead to adulthood where the leisure 
activities also demand a high level of personal adjust- 
ment. The highest order of achievement is the indi- 
vidual who can participate with full acceptance of 
personal performance with equal respect for other suc- 
cesses and failures. Such participation contributes to 
the quality of performance 4s well as the health and 
efficiency of the individual. The leadership process in 
physical education must exemplify these qualities. 


Educational Values and Activity 

Education begins with people, those who are serving 
and those who are to be served. Both must have a clear 
understanding of what is or should be achieved. The 
professional educator is then better able to prepare the 
educational curriculum and the recipient better able to 
learn and develop. The curriculum content and the 
educational process among other requirements are, of 
course, professional matters. The facts available must 
support all decisions. 

In physical education the evidence does support the 
potential achievement of six groups of values. These 
come from an assumption that education has a societal 
responsibility and are followed by facts and observa- 
tions about the contribution of physical education to 
this end. 

It is not only necessary to decide on values, but how 
they are to be achieved. In physical education, as in 
other phases of education, development begins with the 
status of the child. Growth and development gives 
leads on how fast and how far one can go. Limits are 
set. Optimal achievements of values thru and in physi- 
cal activity comes when such facts are observed. 

Standards indicate what the facts show about devel- 
opment, and should be set to represent an essential 
level of development. Such standards are presented for 
all age levels and for physical education. The curricu- 
lum planned with materials and an educational process 
consistent with the standards will, thru progressive ad- 
vancement, lead to the development of an individual 
achieving these qualities. The end result is an impor- 
tant one: an individual with good health who is free 
from defects and chronic fatigue, can use his leisure 
constructively, and is socially oriented and integrated 
to self, to others, and to the group for his enjoyment 
and pleasure. 
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WEA Members to Elect 
Delegates to NEA Session 


By popular vote Wisconsin educators will choose 12 NEA 
delegates to attend the NEA convention in Denver, July 1-6. 
The methods of nominating and electing are explained. 


EMBERS of the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association by popular 
vote will select 12 delegates to at- 
tend the annual convention of the 
National Education Association at 
Denver, July 1-6. In each of the six 
Executive Committee districts two 
delegates will be selected by the 
teachers living in those areas from 
the nominees in that district. 
In addition to the 12 delegates 
chosen by districts, the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee will appoint the bal- 


‘ance to complete the WEA quota 


depending on NEA membership as 
of May 31, 1962. Besides the official 
delegates representing the WEA 
membership, affiliated local associa- 
tions which have sufficient member- 
ship in NEA may send delegates to 
the NEA Representative Assembly. 
Each affiliated local association is 
entitled to one delegate and one al- 
ternate for each 100 members or 
major fraction thereof, who are ac- 
tive members in the NEA. 

Any teacher who is a member of 
the NEA and the WEA and who 
wants to become a candidate for one 
of the elected delegates must be 
nominated by a petition signed by 
no less than 20 WEA members living 
in the Executive Committee district. 
No specific nomination form is 
necessary. 

Merely a statement that John Doe 
is nominated, his school address and 
his home address, and the signatures 
of 20 WEA members is all that is 
needed. The nomination must be in 
the office of the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin, by no later 
than Monday, January 15, twelve 
o'clock noon. Besides being a mem- 
ber of the NEA the nominee must 
be living within the district he seeks 
to represent and must be willing to 
serve. Consult the map on this page 
to be certain that the nominee and 
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the WEA members signing the 
nomination form reside in the same 
district. 


Qualifications Required 

The WEA Executive Committee 
now requires that the nominees 
submit their qualifications for publi- 
cation in the February Journal. 
Qualifications for delegates means 
primarily membership in profes- 
sional organizations and _ positions 
held in those groups. Membership 
on committees, service as a delegate 


to professional groups, and offices 
held in professional organizations 
are evidence of interest by the indi- 
vidual in educational associations 
and of the confidence of fellow 
teachers in the candidate. 

The WEA Executive Committee 
decided at its November 17 meeting 
that “each WEA member be allowed 
to vote for only one delegate with 
the ballot having space for only one 
name. The two nominees receiving 
the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected.” 


WEA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE DISTRICTS 
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Remember that you must vote for 
nominees in your district only. To 
vote for candidates in more than one 
district means that your vote will be 
declared invalid. 

In order to distribute the dele- 
gates geographically within the dis- 
trict, the WEA Executive Committee 
recommends that only one candidate 
be nominated from a local associa- 
tion for the position of the elected 
delegate. This does not, however, de- 
prive anyone from the right to be- 
come a candidate, but it is better 
for the profession to have as many 
areas as possible represented. 

The qualifications of the candi- 
dates and the ballot will be printed 
in the February Journal. You may 
clip the ballot from the Journal, 
write in the name of your one 
choice in your district only, and 
mail to the WEA office. The ballot 
must be received at the WEA office 
no later than Thursday, March 15, 
twelve o'clock noon. 


Specific Rules 

By all means you must observe 
these important rules: 

1, You must adhere strictly to dis- 
trict boundary lines. 

2. The nominee must be a mem- 
ber of the NEA, must live in the dis- 
trict he seeks to represent, and must 
be willing to serve, if elected. 

3. Nomination papers (no particu- 








lar form is necessary) must be signed 
by at least 20 WEA members living 
in the district. It should also contain 
the school and home addresses of 
the nominee. 

4. Act now for the nominations 
must be in the office of the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, by January 15, 
twelve o'clock noon. 

5. Remember that all information 
about the candidate’s qualifications 
must be in the office of the WEA 
Executive Secretary by the same 
deadline as the nomination. 

6. Look for the district nominees 
in the February Journal, and remem- 
ber that you may vote for only one. 


Rail Fare and $125 for Winners 

At a meeting of the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee October 27, the 
Committee voted to allow official 
WEA delegates to the annual NEA 
convention, first class round trip 
railroad fare, not including Pullman, 
from their homes in Wisconsin to 
Denver, plus $125 for living expenses. 

As a result of the successfully 
planned bus trip to Atlantic City 
last year, the WEA has made pre- 
liminary arrangements for bus serv- 
ice to Denver. The round trip fare 
will be from $40 to $45 with a one 
night stop enroute. The cost of hotel 
and meals will be borne by the 
individual. 





Which Way Merit 


S SALARY based on merit the 

way of the future? Is merit salary 
(the direct relation of teacher evalu- 
ation to salaries being paid teachers ) 
spreading in Wisconsin? 

A recent WEA study does not 
give an answer to the first question, 
but does reveal a slow growth in the 
number of Wisconsin districts using 
merit pay. Thirteen percent of dis- 
tricts reporting in 1958 indicated 
that some form of merit pay was 
part of the salary program. Report- 
ing districts in 1961 indicate that 
16.8% now include merit pay in their 
pay practices. Ninety-one percent of 
those districts with merit pay in 1961 
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Pay? 


CHARLES U. FRAILEY 
WEA Director of Research 


also have a salary schedule based on 
preparation and experience. 

In addition to those districts with 
merit pay, 22% of the districts report 
the use of a “penalty clause,” i.e., 
penalizing a teacher whose service 
is unsatisfactory by withholding part 
or all of the annual increment or by 
reducing salary. 

Fifty-three percent of those dis- 
tricts with merit pay report that such 
pay is given at the maximum of the 
schedule with 32% actually making 
merit payments in 1961. Seventy-five 
percent of merit pay districts indi- 
cated use of acceleration awards 
(double increments, higher than nor- 





mal increments, etc.), with 66% o 
these actually paying such awards. 


Method of Evaluation 


The most used method of teache: 
evaluation is informal and based or: 
opinion. Seventy-nine percent of ad 
ministrators, with a merit pay plan. 
stated that one of the methods o: 
evaluation is based on opinion. Sev- 
enteen percent indicated this is th: 
only method of evaluation. Othe: 
methods of evaluation are rating 
scales, teacher interviews, and 
teacher-to-teacher comparisons. The 
actual judging of the value of the 
work of the teacher is made by a 
combination of the administrator, 
principal, and supervising teacher in 
most districts. 

The amount of time given to 
actual evaluation ranges from 15 
minutes to more than three hours 
annually. Twenty-one percent re- 
ported more than three hours were 
used in evaluating teachers and 21% 
reported one hour or less. Forty-nine 
percent report teachers are evalu- 
ated only once a year. 





WHAT THE PRESS THINKS ... 
(Continued from Page 14) 


dom give out much less than the 
permitted 90%. 

The colleges differ in their ways 
of determining who is qualified. 
Some rely principally upon deans of 
each department and the opinion of 
the president. Some have faculty 
committees who rate each other in 
secret. Others have elaborate systems 
of points. Altho “classroom teaching” 
is generally said to be the primary 
criterion, there appeared to be some 
emphasis upon community service, 
the popularity of a teacher among 
his students or the enthusiasm for a 
particular course, outside activities, 
“loyalty” to the college, publications 
and how well the individual was 
recognized in his field. 

A survey of college merit plans in 
general came to the conclusion that 
there was no known way of objec- 
tively measuring the effectiveness 
of a classroom teacher and _ that 
publications according to quantity 
seemed to be considered rather than 
any attempt to judge them on 
quality. 

Actually it is almost impossible to 
see how teaching could ever be 
measured objectively. Certainly we 
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all know what we consider to be out- 
standing teachers. But we cannot 
accurately tell whether they stimu- 
late a large number of students or 
only a handful and whether such 
measurement should be according to 
quantity rather than quality. Do 
students flock to a college course be- 
cause the teacher is so good or be- 
cause he amuses them? Is it more 
important to challenge the top stu- 
dents or encourage the average if 
the teacher finds he has to make a 
choice? Are other teachers a good 
judge of abilities or do administra- 
tive personnel emphasize the wrong 
things? 

It may take 30 years to determine 
exactly how good a teacher is if we 
wait to see how well the students 
turn out. It may show up in gradu- 
ate work, in majors in the field or 
how well a student handles difficult 
problems of his own life. 

A teacher may motivate and stim- 
ulate and enthuse one single student 
whom no one else could reach and 
be a success. For good teaching is 
an art; if one other person catches 
the message, understands what is 
being stressed or sought or ex- 
pressed, the teacher or the artist has 
succeeded and no one can determine 
just how much and how well.— 
Green Bay Press-Gazette 





Teachers for Consolidation 


Until a few years ago, major sup- 
port for the small, common school 
district with its one- or two-room 
school came from those who actu- 
ally operated those districts, the 
teachers, county school superintend- 
ents and the faculties and heads of 
the rural normal schools who trained 
teachers for the small schools. They 
tended to resist change, in the form 
of consolidation of school districts, 
mostly because they feared for their 
own jobs or status. 

That attitude among rural school 
teachers seems to have changed 
radically, and the change may have 
a lot to do with the accelerated pace 
of school consolidation in Wisconsin. 

Evidence of the change has been 
submitted by Prof. Bernard Kreitlow 
of the University of Wisconsin, who 
is doing a continuing study of the 
effects of school consolidation on the 
quality of education. (Prof. Kreit- 
low’s preliminary findings, which are 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Dear Professional Colleague: 


“In looking to the future, we must find some effective way of drama- 
tizing what education can really do for our country, its economy and 
its people,” said Sam Lambert of the NEA Research Division at the 
Annual Salary School in September, 1961. (Wisconsin has two represen- 
tatives annually, one from the WEA office staff and one from a local 
association’s chosen by your NEA Director). 


This is not going to be done with little ideas and short-range plans. 
This is the time for bold ideas and great vision of what we can do with 
more money and what the effects will be. This can be accomplished 
sooner with a “United Profession.” 


Clarice Kline, Waukesha, immediate past President, and I extend 
our personal invitation to you at this time to enroll in NEA, making 
you a “United Member” of your profession today. Send memberships to 
Henry C. Weinlick, WEA, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


To strengthen our Wisconsin Education Association and our National 
Education Association, we need strong and vigorous local educational 
associations. Active local organizations strengthen our legislative position 
in Madison to secure higher standards of certification and better welfare 
programs. They also encourage instructional improvement programs of 
our state association. On the national level your support provides for 
the continuance of our legislative program, television, radio, and press 
coverage to promote education for all, ample defense funds for teachers, 
more field service, and greater aid for general education and research. 


For a more detailed explanation of the services of the National Edu- 
cation Association, we urge you to read again the special NEA section 
in the November Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


You are only one, as I am, but one and a half million like you will 
put our profession in its true status of leadership and prestige. Enroll 
today and help Wisconsin obtain the 1962 NEA goal of 13,649 members 
established by the NEA and the WEA. Our membership to date is 
11,791—1,375 more than a year ago. 


Sincerely, 
Henry C. Rowe 





among the first to show concrete 
evidence of an improvement of edu- 
cational standards thru consolida- 
tion, were widely used as an argu- 
ment in favor of school consc!idation 
in eastern Racine County last 
spring. ) 

Prof. Kreitlow interviewed 100 
teachers of one-room rural schools in 
Manitowoc County and senior stu- 
dents in teachers’ training schools, 
who expect to teach in that kind of 
school, and came up with the inter- 
esting conclusion that most of those 
teachers do not like the type of sys- 


tem they are forced to teach in. 
Kreitlow's figures show that 88% of 
the teachers questioned favored a 
system on “one-to-one-to-one,” that 
is, one teacher -to one class for each 
grade level, or a larger, reorganized 
school with an administrator and 
several classes and teachers at each 
grade level. Only 2% favored the 
present system they teach under, the 
one-room school with one teacher 
and eight grades. 

More important than the mere 
preference of the teachers is the fact 
that they are not indifferent to the 
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educational advantages of the larger 
school for their students. Only 1% 
took the attitude that “it made no 
difference” whether the one-room 
system or the larger school system 
was used. The great majority saw 
definite educational advantages to 
the larger school. 

The Kreitlow study showed that 
these teachers are not only in favor 
of the multi-room, multi-class school 
that would result from consolida- 
tion, but they believed in definite, 
aggressive action in its favor. In 
fact, 27% believed that the state 
should step in and reorganize school 
districts regardless of the feelings of 
the people concerned. But more than 
70% took the more conservative at- 
titude that the state should either 
encourage school district reorgani- 
zation without making it mandatory, 
or that it should take place as vol- 
untary action of the residents of the 
smaller school districts. 

Reasons for this startling change 
in attitude by the teachers in smaller 
districts are, of course, speculative. 
On one hand, it is probably true that 
teachers no longer fear for their 
jobs; their services are definitely on 
a “seller's market” today, and they 
can actually improve themselves, 
and improve their working condi- 
tions, in a consolidated school 
district. 

But Prof. Kreitlow has another 
reason. He says, “They (the Mani- 
towoc County teachers interviewed ) 
have been in contact with many 
successful reorganizations in Mani- 
towoc and surrounding counties dur- 
ing the past 10 years. They also have 
available research information on 
school district reorganization.” 

In short, the teachers have seen a 
good thing, educationally, and they 
want it for the children they teach. 

Our experience in the Racine 
County reorganization in the past 
year has been similar. The Unified 
School District plan listed among 
its principal supporters the Racine 
County superintendent of schools 
and many of his teachers in the area. 
They, perhaps more than anyone, 
knew the educational advantages to 
the children that would result from 
consolidation with the larger, estab- 
lished city school system.—Racine 
Journal 
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Our Custodian Philosophizes 


PARENT stormed into our 

building yesterday after school. 
He said: “I want to see the princi- 
pal. They are picking on my boy.” I 
told him the principal and teachers 
were holding a tea-party upstairs 
for a resigned teacher. He blurted: 
“I ain't interested in no tea.” I could 
see why. He had fortified himself 
with spiritual liquid. I finally got rid 
of him. 

The principal said if he had drunk 
some tea it would have been a 
sobering experience. 

My wife and I visited an Indian 
mission school up north last Sunday. 
After the Assembly, the principal 
reverend asked me, a contributor, to 
say a few words. I started to get up 
when my wife grabbed my sleeve 
and whispered, “Give them greet- 
ings from our home town.” So I had 
my speech prepared and deliv- 
ered it. 

I heard a college president say 
over the radio: “Every high school 
student should be required to take 
Latin.” You'd think them educated 
fellers would be intelligent. 

One of our lady teachers rushed 
into the principal’s office and said, 
“Please come to my room right 
away. One of my boys has been 
drinking. You can smell it all over 
the room.” The principal asked the 
boy: “Have you consumed any alco- 
hol this morning?” His reply was: 
“Yes, I have. My hair tonic has 80% 
alcoholic contents.” It happened in 
the viology class. 

Sometimes you wonder about our 
boys and girls. Some boys always 
stay home from school all morning 
when they have a flat tire, or the car 
won't start. One lives ten blocks 
away. The attendance officer said he 
didn’t need to stay out all morning. 
The boy answered: “What? And 
walk to school?” 

If we made our students walk to 
school, they wouldn’t need to play 
so many games in the gym for exer- 
cise. Our superintendent used to 
say: “Where is the education in 
physical education?” Now President 
Kennedy is asking, “Where is the 
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Principal, Senior High School 
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physical in physical education?” Our 
track coach says the boys can’t walk 
or run right anymore. 

The office threw away a lot of old 
applications from teachers. I read 
some before baling the paper. The 
blanks always ask “Will you accept 
a long-distance call in case you are 
notified of a vacancy?” One appli- 
cant answered: “No, not on a teachi- 
ers salary.” Another replied: “I 
should say not!” 

A teacher had four different appli- 
cations, each signed with a different 
name. She had started to apply 
when she was still single. She wrote: 
“I have been married and divorced 
three times. I have now learned 
something besides English teaching. 
Hereafter, I am sticking to teaching.” 

One man applied as follows: “I 
want to teach in a town with good 
parochial schools and college so I 
can educate my four children.” 

A lady teacher wrote on her 
blank: “I am teaching in a small 
town and paying big-city prices. I 
share my bedroom, my closet, and 
my clothes with my landlady. I am 
tired of sharing.” 

See this book about jokes in a 
cemetery? Our librarian let me read 
it. She says the feller who wrote it 
roamed thru the old New England 
cemeteries gathering epitaphs from 
tombstones. 


Listen to this one: 


Here lies my wife. Let her lie. 
Now she’s at rest. And so am I. 


Here is a dandy: 


Here lies the father of twenty nine. 
He would have had more, but he 
Didn’t have time. 


And this one: 


Here lies the body of old man Pease 
Beneath the daisies and the leaves. 
But old man Pease’s soul isn’t here; 
Only Pease’s pod. 

Because Pease’s soul shelled out 

And went to God. 

Here comes the Maintenance Su- 
pervisor. I'd better get moving. He 
says I talk too much on the job. 
Talking too much on the job can be 
a grave matter, he says. So long. 
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JFK Praises PTA for Its 
Brilliant 64 Year Record 
To Improve Child Life 


CHICAGO-—President John F. Kennedy 
took note of the national PTA’s Member- 
ship Enrollment Month in October by di- 
recting a message of “best wishes” to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Chicago. 

In a statement ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Clif- 
ford N. Jenkins, of 
Roslyn Heights, L.I., 
N.Y., National Con- 
gress president, Mr. 
Kennedy noted that 
the national PTA, 
now 12,000,000 
strong, “enjoys a 
brilliant record of 64 
years continuous 
effort to improve vir- 
tually every aspect of child life. 

“The fine leadership which your volun- 
tary agency has provided in past years is 
in itself sufficient to raise the confident ex- 
pectation of a great new high mark in 
your number during PTA membership en- 
rollment month,” he wrote. 


High School PTA’s 

The President’s message came as some 
47,000 PTA’s thruout the nation—and in 
communities of American citizens on duty 
overseas—invited membership enrollment 
among parents, teachers, and friends of 
children. 

Special emphasis is being placed by the 
National Congress this year on formation 
of new PTA’s; for example, in high schools 
which may not now have a functioning 
parent-teacher organization. “Never was it 
so important to organize high school 
PTA’s,” asserted Mrs. Jenkins, “where par- 
ents and teachers can work together and 
with young people on the difficulties that 
beset adolescents. Academic pressures, na- 
tional and international tensions, and the 
unpredictable future are intensifying the 





Those ‘Slated for Teaching’ 


STEVENS POINT—Those “Slated for 
Teaching” at Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point made the most of American 
Education Week by calling the attention 
of the entire student body that they were 
preparing for the profession. The Primary 
Council, the Round Table for intermediate 
and upper elementary students, and the 
Student Education Association, composed 
of secondary students, (the three student 
professional organizations) jointly planned 
the observation of American Education 
Week. On Nov. 9, designated “Salute to 
Teacher Day,” approximately 600 students 
in education wore the specially prepared 
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Past NEA President Kline Told UW School 
Of Education Schools’ Mission in Society 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jan. 24~26—Wisconsin School Boards and 
Wisconsin Administrators Conference, 
Milwaukee 

Feb. 14-17—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago 

Feb. 16—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 17-21—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
N,. ¥. 

Feb. 24—-28—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 2—Central Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Wausau 

Mar. 8-10—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Mar. 16-20—Music Educators 
Conference, Chicago. 

Mar. 26-30—NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Detroit. 

Apr. 13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Oshkosh 

Apr. 13—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

May 4-5—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, La Crosse. 

July 1-6—NEA Convention, Denver. 

Nov. 1-2—WEA Convention, Milwaukee. 


National 





normal anxiety, canflicts, and insecurity of 
the adolescent period. We need to be 
deeply concerned also over the young 
people who drop out of school.” 

“From the preschool level thru second- 
ary school,” said the National Congress 
president, “the PTA can make a contribu- 
tion that will benefit children. Our aim is 
to organize PTA’s that will provide the 
forum in which parents and teachers—and 
students, too—may exchange ideas and 
work with us for the welfare of all 


children.” 


Wear Badge of Honor 


tag, a drawing of a slate containing the 
words, “Slated for Teaching.” 


Participation of Departments 

Students under the direction of Henry 
Runke of the Art Department prepared 
the special emblems and also made large 
replicas which were posted thruout the 
campus. The program was initiated by the 
presentation of the emblem to President 
Wm. C. Hansen who is observing his 50th 
year in education. 

Faculty members serving as advisers to 
the student organizations were Mary 
Elizabeth Smith, Robert Lewis, and 
John J. Gach. 


MADISON—Clarice Kline of Waukesha, 
past president of the National Education 
Association, told students and faculty at 
the University of Wisconsin Nov. 6 that 
the people of the United States must turn 
to their schools for 
educated leaders 
who are capable of 
commenting _ intelli- 
gently on the criti- 
cal world situations 
of today. She ad- 
dressed the annual 
convocation of the 
UW School of Edu- 
cation in the Wis- 
consin Union The- 
ater on “Promise 
for Tomorrow in 
Education.” 

“In a world that talks casually of inter- 
planetary missiles and the launching of 
men into space; on a globe where Mos- 
cow, Peiping, London, or New Delhi are 
nearly as close as the corner store; in a 
cold war directed toward reaching and 
capturing men’s minds and emotions we 
must look to our schools for leaders who 
can think clearly, who have something to 
believe in, and who can turn ideas into 
reality,” Miss Kline said. 





Quality of American Schools 

“Sputnik may have shocked Americans 
into a sudden realization that education is 
essential to defense, but they are simply 
re-discovering what teachers have known 
all along: that education is also essential 
to civilization.” 

Much has been written and said about 
the quality of the American school, she 
said. Is it better or worse than it was 50 
years ago? Is it as good as that of Euro- 
pean schools? 

“These are not the important questions 
to be asked in a discussion of educational 
quality,” Miss Kline stated. “The question 
America must answer is, ‘Is it good enough 
for American boys and girls who are to 
live, grow, and vote in a free society? Is 
it good enough to prepare American young 
people to live with and to respect peoples 
in a world where mutual respect is one of 
the essentials to lasting peace?’ ” 

This kind of quality education alone is 
good enough, she said. And to this qual- 
ity, teachers are devoting their best efforts 
in the classrooms of Wisconsin and 
America. 

Unfinished Business of World 

“Teachers deal in the only unfinished 
business of the world. We are the ones 
who must find ways to prepare our young 
people to live their lives both in this and 
the next century,” the Waukesha high 
school teacher said. 

(Turn to Page 28) 
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Pres. Edith Luedke Announces WEA Committee Chairmen 


WEST ALLIS—President Edith Luedke 
has announced the appointment of the 
committee chairmen for 1962. Altho mem- 


bership of all committees has been deter- ’ 


mined, acceptance to serve has not been 


DONALD UPSON 
Chmn., Retirement 
Com., Janesville 


DONALD HOEFT 
Chmn., Constitution 
Com., Sheboygan 


a> 
NORBERT WALZER 


Chmn., Public Rela- 
tions, Brookfield 


R. G. HEIN 
Chmn., Council on 
Education, Waukesha 


received in time for the December Journal. 
The following committee chairmen have 
accepted their assignment: Donald Hoeft, 
Sheboygan, Constitution; R. G. Hein, Wau- 
kesha, Council on Education; Mrs. Helen 


M. C. SCHMALLENBERG 
Chmn., Resolutions, 
Black River Falls 


REBECCA FRANK 
Chmn., International 
Relations, Cudahy 


ESTHER CZERWONKY 
Chmn., Welfare Com., 
Milwaukee 


HELEN HOLTERMAN 
Chmn., Credentials 
Com., Madison 








Exclusive Engagement 


ALL 


FRONT 


NIGHTS at 
8:00 P.M. SUN., MON., TUES., 
WED., THURS. & HOLS. 
8:30 P.M. FRIDAY 
8:30 P.M. SATURDAY -_.---- $3.00 
8:30 P.M. NEW YEAR'S EVE.- $3.50 


MATINEES at 2:00 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY 
SAT., SUN. & HOLIDAYS ---- $2.00 


EXTRA MATINEES DURING 
CHRISTMAS—-NEW YEAR'S WEEK 


All Prices Include Tax 





Strand Theatre, Milwaukee 
SEATS RESERVED 


j STRAND THEATRE, 510 W. WISCONSIN 
AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Please send -__- orch. [J 
| tickets at $ for Mat. [) ---- 
performance on 
Alternate dates -—- 
I NAME 
ae saiasi 
ITY 


— oy oO 
Eve. (] 
(date) 








4% STATE _ 

Enclose check or money order (no stamps) 
payable to STRAND THEATRE, addressed to 

| 80x OFFICE with self-addressed stamped re- 








turn envelope. 





Holterman, Madison, Credentials; Rebecca 
Frank, Cudahy, International Relations; 
Mrs. Haldis Franzen, Wauwatosa, Locals; 
Norbert Walzer, Brookfield, Public Rela- 
tions; M. C. Schmallenberg, Black Rive: 
Falls, Resolutions; Donald Upson, Janes- 
ville, Retirement; Esther M. Czerwonky, 
Milwaukee, Welfare. 


College Faculty Members 
Make Grievances Known 


MADISON-It’s often said that a major 
duty of a college president is to keep his 
faculty reasonably happy, and if this is 
true, Wisconsin State College presidents 
and their counterparts elsewhere are prob- 
ably reading with interest a recently pub- 
lished study on the problems of new fac- 
ulty members, says a recent release from 
the Board of Regents of State Colleges. 

Published by the Center for Higher Ed- 
ucation at Michigan State University, the 
study is based upon a series of questions 
sent to 2,747 new faculty members at 164 
colleges and universities which belong to 
the North Central Association. 

It sought to find, among other things, 
what: problems new faculty members en- 
countered in their college and university 
teaching positions and which of these 
caused most difficulty. 


Secretarial Help 

Altho it may have overtones of “status,” 
the problem ranked first by the new pro- 
fessors was that of acquiring adequate 
secretarial help. Close behind came that of 
finding suitable living quarters, which was 
especially vexing to married males. 

Other problems ranked in order of their 
“critical” status were: lack of teaching 
aids, acquiring adequate office space, 
knowing what other departments expected 
of the professor's own department, using 
effective discussion techniques in class, 
and developing effective lectures. 

The professors were also asked how 
helpful were administrative procedures in 
use at their new stations, and the study 
reported that, in general, the orientation 
and inservice programs of NCA colleges 
and universities failed to come to grips 
with instructional problems as perceived 
by new faculty members. 


Stiles Urges Cooperation 
For Teacher Education 


EVANSTON, ILL.—“Teacher education 
is too important to the nation to be left 
to the sole jurisdiction of either education 
professors or liberal arts professors,” Lind- 
ley J. Stiles, dean of the UW School of 
Education, told the faculties committee of 
Northwestern University’s School of Edu- 
cation, Nov. 17. 

“Teacher education,” he continued, 
properly the responsibility of the entire 
institution and demands the joint and co- 
operative attention of the total faculty. 
The development of high quality pro- 
grams of teacher education is one of the 
most pressing problems facing the Ameri- 
can People today.” 
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Helen Richards, Ph.D. 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Half-answers 


can be worse 


than none at all” 


Experienced teachers like Dr. Helen Richards 
are keenly aware of the importance of giving 
complete answers to students’ questions. So 
are the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


More and more emphasis is being placed on 
reference reading to give students informa- 
tion that cannot be covered in the classroom 
or in textbooks. Yet many reference libraries 
continue to provide only half-answers, or in- 
formation which is not quite adequate. Not 
so with Britannica. 


The editors of Britannica believe that each 
article should be complete and comprehen- 
sive; it should be written by the one person 
most qualified to discuss the topic; it should 
be presented in a way that challenges and 
stimulates a student’s mind. Every article in 
Britannica's 24-volumes is written tohelp your 
students do more than just average work. 


No wonder Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
favorite reference library for junior high 
schools, high schools and colleges! 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT: R. A. Parker, 35 Hiawatha Circle, Madison, Wisconsin 
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In PMemoriam 


George O. Savage, 74, a retired princi- 
pal of the Merrill Elementary and Junior 
High School, Oshkosh, died at a Roches- 
ter, Minn., hospital Sept. 29. He had been 
a public school administrator for 45 years 
before his retirement in 1952. A graduate 
of Oshkosh Normal School in 1905, he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his master’s from 
the University of Wisconsin. After serving 
as principal of an elementary school in 
Marinette and in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
he returned to Oshkosh to serve as prin- 
cipal of several elementary schools before 
being assigned to the Merrill Schools. Ac- 
tive for many years in promoting better 
education thru professional organizations, 
he served as president of the Wisconsin 
Junior High School Principals Association, 
for 20 years a member of the State Public 
School Retirement Board, and first presi- 
dent of the Winnebago County Retired 
Teachers Association. 

= = = 

Mrs. Gottleib ZumBrunner, 69, a 
teacher at the Loveland School of rural 
Monticello for over 30 years of her 40 
years as a school teacher, died Nov. 9 
at Spooner. 

= = = 

Lillian Mueller, 37, a Spanish and Ger- 
man teacher in Greenfield High School 
since 1958, was found dead in her apart- 
ment recently. A graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin she received her 
master’s in linguistics from Columbia Uni- 


versity and had done graduate work at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and at the University 
of Mexico. From 1949 to 1957 she 
traveled thru 60 countries of Europe sup- 
porting herself by teaching English, trans- 
lating for business firms, and working for 
the United States Government. 
= = 2 
Ida M. Gangstad, 75, a retired profes- 
sor of library science at the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division in Madison, 
died Oct. 30 in Madison. A graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin her career in- 
cluded teaching in Cambridge High 
School, library assistant at the University 
of Illinois, head librarian at Texas State 
College for Women at Denton, Texas, and 
the UW Extension Division since 1918. 
= o = 
George F. Sanford, 56, principal of 
Longfellow School in Milwaukee, died 
suddenly Nov. 27, minutes after speaking 
before the West Milwaukee Village Board, 
of which he was a member. A graduate of 
Marquette University he taught at Mar- 
quette University High School for five 
years before transferring to the Milwau- 
kee elementary school system. He had 
been teacher and principal in Milwaukee 
Schools and became principal of the 
Henry W. Longfellow School four years 
ago. He was active in professional educa- 
tional organizations, the PTA, and the 
Boy Scouts. 
= = is 
Kenneth A. Schroeder, 36, a history 
teacher at Wilson Junior High School in 
Appleton, collapsed and died of a heart 











SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Send Outstanding Exhibitors to 
Eighth Annual 


SOUTHEASTERN 


SCIENCE FAIR 
April 6, 7, 8—1962 


at 


Brooks Memorial Union 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Scholarships, Travel, Cash, and Special Awards 
Will Be Given the Winners 


Endorsed by 
Science Service, National Science Teachers Association and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 


Sponsored by 
Marquette University and The Milwaukee Journal 
Reservation Deadline February 28, 1962 


For complete information, write to Robert L. Ritter, Director, Marquette University, 
1515 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 











attack Nov. 7 shortly after participatin; 
in a church league basketball game at th: 
Jefferson School. His bachelor’s degre: 
was earned in 1956 from Oshkosh Stat: 


College and his master’s degree from th« 


University of Wisconsin in 1959. H: 
taught at Wilson Junior High fron 
September, 1956, until his death. Only : 
week before his death he sat in th 
WEA Representative Assembly as_ th: 
senior delegate of the Appleton Educa 
tion Association. 
o * ® 
Carl T. Larson, 59, a teacher of mathe- 
matics and science at the Bayfield High 
School, died suddenly Sept. 16 of a heart 
attack at his home. He received his pro- 
fessional education at River Falls State 
College and the University of Wisconsin 
and did graduate work at the Universities 
of Colorado, Wyoming, and Minnesota. 
His teaching career included principal- 
ships at Taylor, Gibraltar, Fish Creek, 
Cable, and Bayfield. He had planned to 
“slow down” before retiring and had 
chosen classroom teaching to round out 
his professional service. 
* = = 
Vinnie Harvey, 79, Platteville, a re- 
tired Superior High School teacher, died 
Nov. 5 in a Platteville hospital. She at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin and 
received her master’s degree in English 
from Columbia University. Before going to 
Superior where she taught for 25 years, 
she taught in schools at Muscoda, Prairie 
du Sac, and Barron. 
* = = 
Clinton O. Swanson, 51, a former prin- 
cipal of the county elementary school at 
Sussex and Brookfield, died in a Madison 
hospital Oct. 26. He began his teaching 
career 32 years ago at Merrimac and for 
the next 20 years he was principal of Sauk 
County schools. In 1949 he became 
principal at Sussex. A former president 
of the Waukesha County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, he was a member of § several 
other professional organizations including 
the Wisconsin Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association, the National Elementary 
Principals Association, and the National 
Association of Supervisors and Curricu- 
lum Development. 


PRESIDENT KLINE .. . 
(Continued from Page 25) 


But what of the teachers in tomorrow’s 
world? Miss Kline asked. Will we achieve 
the status that teaching deserves because 
of the service it renders society? Will it 
finally be recognized as a learned and 
respected profession? 

“If the current projects and research 
now being carried on by our professional 
organizations receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port and understanding of all of us who 
presently teach; if we strive for the con- 
cept of the artist teacher instead of the 
artisan, if we believe in the joy and 
creativity of the teaching and _ learning 
processes; and if we can help to interpret 
these ideas to the American people, then 
teaching will take its place among the 
great professions,” Miss Kline declared. 
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General Electric to Grant 
Fellowships in Economics 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—President Freder- 
ick L. Hovde has announced that Purdue 
University will conduct a Fellowship Pro- 
gram in Economic Education under a 
grant from the General Electric Founda- 
tion for the third consecutive year during 
the 1962 summer session. This grant pro- 
vides all-expense fellowships for 50 teach- 
ers of social studies in junior and senior 
high schools in a 14-state midwestern 
area. 

This program, which will be held June 
18 to July 27, is one of three such sum- 
mer institutes sponsored by the General 
Electric Foundation in American colleges 
and universities. Wisconsin is one of the 
states from which social studies teachers 
may make application for a fellowship. 


Need for Economics Teaching 

A recent report of the National Task 
Force on Economic Education, appointed 
by the American Economic Association, 
has emphasized the pressing need for 
teaching economics in the public schools. 
The real problem in meeting this chal- 
lenge is the lack of adequately trained 
teachers who are qualified to incorporate 
economics in the curriculum. The Purdue- 
General Electric Program is designed to 
improve the economic competence of 
those selected and aid them in planning 
their curriculum. The program carries 
graduate credit for those interested in 
working toward an advanced degree. 

Inquiries concerning the program and 
requests for application forms should be 
addressed to) Lawrence Senesh, program 
director, Department of Economics, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Answer to Parent’s Questions 
To Be Heard on Radio Series 


Some 30 radio stations in Wisconsin are 
using the series of radio tapes, “Parents 
Ask About School,” produced by the NEA 
in cooperation with affiliated state 
associations. 

One adaptation is that used by the 
Brown County Education Association. The 
president of the BCEA, Donald Binkow- 
ski, acts as moderator. In addition, each 
program features a parent and two educa- 
tors from the district who are conversant 
with the particular problem featured on 
the week’s program. 

The series is aired over WJPG (Green 
Bay) Saturday mornings. The five-minute 
transcriptions which serve as a_spring- 
board for the discussions are available to 
radio stations from the NEA free of 
charge. 

Among the 14 topics in the series are: 
“How to Recognize and Evaluate Good 
Classroom Instruction,” “Are Children To- 
day Learning to Read Better Than Ever?”, 
“Are Kindergartens Really Necessary?”’, 
and “What Are Teaching Machines?” 

A sample of the program as aired by 
the BCEA is available for auditing from 
the WEA office on a tape recording. 

Wisconsin stations using the program as 
a package or with local comment include: 
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WKBH La Crosse 
WLCX La Crosse 
WHA Madison 
WKOW Madison 
WOMT Manitowoc 
WMAM Marinette 
WMNE Menomonie 
WXMT Merrill 
WEKZ Monroe 
WBON Milwaukee 


WISN Milwaukee 
WQFM Milwaukee 
WIXK New Richmond 
WSWW Platteville 
WRJN Racine 

WRCO Richland Center 
WHBL Sheboygan 
WKTL Sheboygan 
WISV Viroqua 

WBKV West Bend 


WATK Antigo 
WHBY Appleton 
WLFM Appleton 
WBEV Beaver Dam 
WGEZ Beloit 
WBIZ Eau Claire 
WEAQ Eau Claire 
WJPG Green Bay 
WHSM Hayward 
WCLO Janesville 









EST 
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hope 
prove 
helpful 





CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual 
that every one thinks these are just about “the cutest 
Christmas cookies ever created.” 


So many teachers are on the look 
out for something a little extra 
special in the way of a surprise 
and treat for class last week of 
school before the Christmas holi- 
day. So, these Christmas cookies 
may prove to be just the thing. 

YOUR PTA or room mothers 
might do the cookies for you. Or, 
you could do the whole thing from 
start to finish as a class project to 


Pp naPPy, “hole, 
° 
en) 
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take home to show their mothers 
how to make for holiday treats, 
gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
the Christmas tree. 

USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
homemade or from store. The 
icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
pasty icing with 6 C. sifted confec. 
sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
¥% white; tint % pink; and % 
red. Coat top of cookies. 

THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 
be made by class (of paper) or 
had at variety or dept. store. 
Keep 114-2” tall. Affix 

by toothpick. 


Olj 
Jay treat! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 
the bright, lively taste of delicious 








iF Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum can give 
you alittle lift. And, the smooth, 
natural chewing aids digestion. 
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——— WORLD TRAVEL ——— 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann 
Tours: 
EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian, 
12 to 19 countries, 35-55 days in 
Europe $1195-1595 
Pageant of Britain, all parts of The Isles 
in six weeks, May 25—July 3 __ $1095 
and introducing 
Dittmann Global Circle — Around -the- 
World in sixty days, 3 departures: 
Spring, Summer, Fall 
All four prices include trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific passage by air or by ship 
—frequent departures in June and July, 
returning late August. Tours expertly 
conducted. 





Gy 
Organization 


P.O. BOX 199 NORTHFIELD, MINNESOT 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing indi- 

vidual liberty & very wide coverage on & off 

the beaten path from Scandinavia to Africa. 

Iron Curtain optional. Unless the standard 

tour is a ‘‘must'’ for you, write for details. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
laska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
C. R. COZZENS, Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. 





DITTMANN BUILDING | 

















A NEW HIGH SHOOL 


Needs teachers in almost all departments next 
year. $6500 salary with 8 years experience. 
$4900 starting. Write to 

M. E. McCornock, Director 


DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Iron River, Michigan 


RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For “no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 




















Just off the Press!!! 
HANDBOOK FOR WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS 
New Revised Edition $1.50 per copy 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











SCHOOL SALESMEN 
“MAKE ADDITIONAL MONEY” 


Gratifying work. If now contacting schools—one 
small sale daily nets $4800.00 a year. Full or 


Part time. 
Regional Office: 
A. E. M. Corp. — Box 2090 — Raleigh, N. C. 
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‘Professionally Yours’ 


Perhaps your program plans for 
the year have a place for the new 
WEA filmstrip, “Professionally 
VORB, te" 

Available on a free loan basis 
from the WEA, the 44-frame film- 
strip tells, in color, the action and 
service of the association. 

A script facilitates using the pre- 
sentation, and offers a springboard 
for discussion of your professional 
organization. 











Calling Out the Guard Leads 
Regents to Review Old Rules 


MADISON-—Resolutions which have 
been gathering dust for almost a decade 
have been getting careful attention lately 
by presidents and other officers at the 
nine Wisconsin State Colleges, reports the 
Board of Regents of the State Colleges. 

With the mobilization of the 32nd Na- 
tional Guard Division, which promises to 
take a number of faculty and more than 
300 students from the campuses, attention 
has centered on Board of Regents resolu- 
tions governing military leave for students 
and faculty. 

A check of the volume containing Board 
resolutions from 1900 to 1959 reveals 
policy decisions dating back to the First 
World War—that 1914-18 conflict some- 
times called the “War to End All Wars.” 
Other entries call attention to the Second 
World War and to the Korean conflict. 


Credit Granted 

According to Eugene R. McPhee, direc- 
tor of state colleges, students who attend 
a State College for two-thirds or more of 
a semester or a quarter, and who are ac- 
tually inducted into the Armed Services 
may be granted credit for the whole 
period depending upon their academic 
standing at the time. 

If a student enters service before the 
completion of two-thirds of the semester 
or quarter, he may be refunded his fees 
in full. 

As far as professors are concerned, a 
Board resolution of January 1942 states 
that the Board of Regents of State Col- 
leges will grant a leave of absence, with- 
out pay, to any teacher, president or em- 
ploye who volunteers, is drafted, or is 
called into military service; or is called 
by the state or national government into 
work in a civilian capacity connected with 
the “war” effort.” 

A resolution the following year empha- 
sized that military leaves of absence would 
in no way affect a teacher’s tenure, and 
the instructor would be entitled to return 
to the college with his salary status 
unchanged. 


Role of the Bookmen 

The Role.of the Bookmen in Education, 
printed in this Journal, is a reprint from 
the Illinois Journal of Education, Vol. 52, 
No. 4, September 1961, a publication of 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Illinois. 


Recess Time 


Vested Interest 

“But darling, what happened?” th 
wife asked. “Before we were married you 
told me you worshipped the ground 
walked on.” 

“Yeah. I thought your old man owne: 
the property.” 

% 2 
Courting Trouble 

Judge: “But you haven’t given me one 
good reason why you shouldn’t serve on 
the jury. Don’t you think your railway ca: 
operate for a few days without you?” 

Railroader: “Sure. But I’d hate to have 
them find it out.” 

oe * & 
Pocket Change 

The owner of a very expensive new 
model car, pulling up at a stoplight be- 
side a small foreign car driven by a friend, 
couldn’t resist the chance to heckle. “Hey, 
Joe,” he said, “what’s that dreadful 
rattling sound I hear coming from your 
car?” 

“Oh, that?” said the small-car driver 
calmly, “That’s just $5,000 jingling around 
in my pocket.” 

e ° * 
Steady Progress 

Friend: “What is your son going to be 
when he passes his final exam?” 

Father: “An old man.” 

* = = 
Paying for Economy 

The young couple walked into a car 
dealer’s showroom and was taken aback by 
the suggested price of a compact car. 

“But that’s almost the cost of a big 
car,” the husband said. 

“Well,” said the salesman, ‘if you want 
economy, you've got to pay for it.” 

* 2 * 


Executive Alarm 

Discussing their youngsters, one mother 
said to the other: 

“Is your son hard to get out of bed in 
the morning?” 

“No,” replied the other. “I just open 
his door and throw the cat on his bed.” 

“How does that awaken him?” the other 
asked. 

“He sleeps with the dog.” 

* * * 


Good Definition 


Overheard on the schoolground: “Con- 
science is what makes you tell the teacher 
before anyone else beats you to it.” 

= * * 


Time Between Baths 

Old Jim lived in a shanty by the river. 
When cold weather came he put on a 
mangy coonskin coat whenever he went 
wandering. One evening some duck hunt- 
ers spied what they took to be a bear ad- 
vancing on them thru the riverside brush. 
Before Jim could shout, one pulled up and 
fired. The hunters rushed him to a hospi- 
tal where a nurse immediately undressed 
him and bathed him. “You don’t take a 
bath very often, do you?” she sniffed, 
scrubbing vigorously. “Nope,” Jim coun- 
tered, “Ya’ see, it ain’t very often I get 
shot.” 
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NASSP Issue Ban on Essay 
Contests After 1961-62 


WASHINGTON~Essay contests, long a 
bun of high school principals, will be 
dropped next year from the official list of 
approved national contests of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, reports Education USA. 

Members of the NASSP have been noti- 
fied that the 1961-62 school year will be 
the last in which essay contests will be 
approved by the Committee on National 
Contests and Activities. 

Albert Willis, executive secretary of the 
Illinois High School Association and chair- 
man of the NASSP Committee, explains: 
“This decision does not mean that schools 
are opposed to good writing. If an essay 
contest is to be effective, it requires care- 
ful consideration. It is our feeling that 
principals and teachers already have a full 
program, and it is not educationally justi- 
fiable to impose time-consuming contests 
on them.” 


YOURS .. . for the asking 


The extras that make teaching and 
learning interesting are often found in the 
special materials offered by The Journal’s 
advertisers. Watch for them. You may 
save time by writing to the advertisers di- 
rect, but the coupon below is convenient 
for ordering several items. 

24, Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 
47. Teaching Aid Unit designed to aid in 
the teaching of reference skills. (Britan- 
nica, Jr.) 
51. Booklet describing an unregimented 
low-cost trip with wide coverage of 
Europe and flexibility to meet individual 
preferences. (Europe Summer Tours) 
32. Introducing PARLONS FRANCAIS is 
a basic description of the content of the 
course plus an illustrated brochure con- 
taining sample record. Describes the ex- 
tent and availability of the course. (Heath 
de Rochemont, Inc.) 
33. Career Reports is an unusual series of 
motion pictures created to fill a serious 
gap in the average high school vocational 
guidance program, It is specifically de- 
signed to help those seniors who are not 
able to go to college. Vocations described 
by the films (Auto Mechanics, Armed 
Services, Construction, Electronics, etc.) 
are those which ordinarily do not require 
a college diploma as a prerequisite. Each 
motion picture objectively describes a spe- 
cific occupation, explaining advantages and 
disadvantages in an up-to-date, interesting 
and lively format. Send for complete list 
of titles, supplementary information and 
order blank. (Dept. of the Army) 
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34. Research is the Fourth R is a revised 
6-page teaching aid, especially prepared 
for teachers to use in classroom instruc- 
tion. (Field Enterprises Educational Corp.) 
36. Circular describing the “What is It” 
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series of 38 books, which opens many 
avenues of easy-to-read science informa- 
tion. (Benefic Press) 


Central WEA to Sponsor 
Retirement Discussions 


WAUSAU-The Central Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association is sponsoring two meet- 
ings on retirement in the area served by 
the association according to S. J. Paynter, 
secretary of the Central WEA. 

On Monday, Jan. 22, the first session 
will be held in Tomahawk High School, 
and the second will be held Tuesday, Jan. 
23, at Stevens Point State College, both 
starting at 7:30 P.M. Ray Lillywhite, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the State Teachers 
Retirement System, will be the speaker at 
each meeting. A question and answer 
period will be a part of the program. 

Officials of the CWEA hope that teach- 
ers in the area whether members of the 
association or not will attend these meet- 
ings in order to secure a better under- 
standing of their retirement system. 
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EARN EXTRA CASH 


We have funds available to finance College costs. Would you 
like to make these funds available to families in your area? 


We pay you $100.00 for each family you enroll in the Plan. 


Write to us for full details. 


THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN 


Phone CL 1—1205 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
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WEA Officers and Staff 
Extend to Each and Il 
Our Very Best Wishes for 
A Merry Christmas and 


AQ Happy New Vear 





And So He Groused 


@ A recent headline of a Wisconsin daily newspaper 
reads “Murrow Grouses About Propaganda Spending 
of U.S.” We presume the headline writer used the word 
“srouses” because it has fewer letters than the word 
complain which was used in the article, and further- 
more it caught the eye as any good headline should. 
Checking the dictionary for source and meaning of the 
word we find it is a British slang term meaning 
“complain.” 

The newspaper article reports the interview of 
Edward R. Murrow, United States Information Agency 
Director, by Peter Odegard, professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of California at Berkeley, on 
“Continental Classroom,” altho no mention is made of 
NBC’s 6:30 A.M. course on “The Structure and Func- 
tions of American Government.” 

Murrow said in the interview that Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro probably spends more money on propa- 
ganda in Latin America than the United States does; 
that the Soviet Union used 600 jamming stations to blot 
out one Voice of America station broadcasting on three 
transmitters in West Berlin; that Russia spends more 
money to jam the Voice of America than the US. 
spends to put on the broadcast; that Russia, China, and 
Cuba are spending far more for propaganda in Latin 
America than the United States. 

We believe that Murrow is complaining for a good 
cause. When we see the billions spent by the American 
people for gadgets and entertainment of comparative 
small value except to satisfy the immediate whims of 
the individual, we believe we are selling America short 
when we fail to use a larger part of our resources to 
meet the challenges of the 20th century. Only time will 
tell whether or not our expenditures to tell the world 
about America was too little too late. It is an expendi- 
ture for education. 
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Blanket Indictments 


@ Some overzealous Americans are doing a disservice 
to education and to their country when they make a 
blanket charge that “Johnny Can’t Read” and “No 
School Teaches Americanism.” Unfortunately such a 
blanket indictment creates the public image that all 
schools fall in that same classification. In the minds of 
some Johnny is receiving no education at all or a very 
inadequate education at great cost to the public. 

We believe the Statement on Public Education 
issued by the WEA Council on Education states the 
case succinctly when the Council declared: “Much is 
being said and written about our public schools. 
Everything that is said is true—somewhere. All of us 
know that there are some schools where the quality of 
education is as limited as some critics are saying. There 
are many other places where the quality of education 
meets every demand of the severest critics. In all cases 
the quality depends, in a large part, on what citizens 
want and demand in each- community.” 

When it comes to teaching justice, honesty, integrity, 
morality, and love of country, our observation from sev- 
eral years of teaching experience is that the youth in 
our schools and colleges have a greater sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility than they find in the average citi- 
zen outside our educational institutions. Students seem 
to lose their high sense of values learned in school 
when they read accounts of those in high places flout- 
ing the law yet are shouting about 100% Americanism. 

Again the Council on Education answers the attack 
of the school’s critics when it said: “A nation indicates 
its standards of values in many ways; in an economic 
pattern that measures success in material wealth; in a 
morality that defines wrongdoing as getting caught; in 
a wage scale that pays unskilled workers as much or 
more than educators; in a derisive attitude that lam- 
poons and caricatures the intelligent as an egghead; in 
a leisure time program devoted to TV westerns, pro- 
fessional sport, and rock ’n roll. Schools are an institu- 
tion of society, and they reflect that society. Thus as an 
American looks at its schools, and is dissatisfied, it 
looks at its own imperfection.” 

We suggest that if those who are finding fault with 
our schools would take a closer look they probably 
would see their own reflection. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of educators are doing the best they know how 
to give the youth of the nation the best possible edu- 
cation for the world of the future. They welcome pub- 
lic interest and criticism but they resent the blanket 
accusations by those who blindly seek the headlines 
thru fantastic charges that perhaps they themselves 
know are untrue and unfounded. We challenge any- 
one to show that youth today is less honest, less moral, 
and less patriotic than the society of which he is a part. 
Perhaps if adults would spend less time worrying 
about juvenile delinquency and more time trying to 
correct adult delinquency our society would be bet- 
ter off. 
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SIGN OF THE GOOD LIFE IN WISCONSIN 


There is no place where the Christmas spirit can be so savored as in a stretch of Wisconsin 
countryside in winter. An old rail fence, sparkling snowdrifts, towering pines all speak quietly 
of peace and good will. Cold air sharpens our senses to the point where we can almost hear 
the joyous message of the Christmas angel on another hillside long ago. 

At this season of the year, the doctors of Wisconsin are particularly proud to retell an- 
other simple message of service: the State Medical Society stands for the stewardship of public 
health, and Wisconsin Physicians Service is the insurance arm of that Society. Because your 
own doctor helps supervise the program, you can be sure that WPS will always provide sound, 
convenient, economical surgical-medical-hospital protection. Ask your doctor about WPS, 
or write the Madison office, or contact one of our district offices in Kenosha, Eau Claire or 
Green Bay. 


SURGICAL 
MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 





WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


1E DOCTORS’ PLAN YW OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN * 330 E. LAKESIDE * MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-3101 


© 1960, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 





Why Johnny Can’t Write. 


He usually has trouble, psychologists say, right at the 


start—just in adapting his uncoordinated fingers to hold- 
ing a pencil. TRY-REX helps to overcome this basic difh- 
culty, because it is the pencil with the orthodigital shape 
that fits naturally, easily into the fingers, even of the very 
young. Older pupils benefit too because the greater con- 
trol they are able to exercise helps to improve their writ- 
ing. Try one yourself and you'll agree. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN MADISON MLWAUKEE WAUSAU 





